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Dr. H. L. Deimel. 


PHYSICIAN, INVENTOR, 


The spirit of altruism is deep in the 
minds of many people in the present 
age, and it shows itself in many forms. 

One of the most radical changes of 
modern times in sanitary hygienic ap- 
parel is to be found in the introduction 
of the Deimel Linen Mesh, which was 
brought before the public notice 
through the discoveries of Dr. H. L. 
Deimel, when seeking to regain his 
health in southern California. His ex- 
perience, coming from one of the med- 
ical profession, has even greater 
weight than if it came from a member 
of the laity, and as a full explanation 
has been given by Dr. Deimel to the 
physicians of this country concerning 
his discovery of linen underwear and 
the wearing of the same next to the 
skin, we are glad to be able to present 
our readers with the latest portraits of 
the inventor taken by Rockwood. 

There are many practical lessons to 
be learned from this gentleman’s out- 
line of head and features, and on this 
account we take the opportunity of 
making the following remarks concern- 
ing this gentleman’s characteristics 
and his work. 

It will be noticed, in the first place, 


AND BUSINESS EXPERT. 


that his brow is well developed, which 
at once tends to give him a scientific 
cast of mind. He is not an idle or 
a superficial observer, but has the ca- 
pacity to make all his own investiga- 
tions for himself independently of 
what others may think or say. We 
gather from such a remarkable outline 
of forehead that he is a man able to 
collect facts and to pioneer a cause for 
himself. Had he never thought of the 
Linen Mesh invention, it is probable 
that through his medical experience 
he would have brought forward some 
radical reform in regard to health. 

He is a man who possesses a living 
entity—one who has the courage of 
his convictions, because he allows 
them to be founded upon facts, and 
these facts are ascertained through 
his perceptive intellect and his reason- 
ing faculties. He is not a man who 
would ride a hobby for the sake of the 
hobby, unless there was some strong 
incentive for him to do so. 

He has the foresight that keeps him 
looking out for possibilities, conse- 
quently he knows what to expect when 
he entertains any new idea, for he is 
not premature in expressing an opin- 
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ion until he has gained the consent of 
his judgment, perception of facts, and 
conscientious belief that what he has 
seen is correct and is worth explain- 
ing to others. A large percentage of 
the men of to-day who have “an axe 
to grind” do not give their deepest 
and best thoughts to the interest and 
cause of others, but rather to the con- 
sideration of how much money can be 
made out of the transaction. 

Here we find not only a man with 
an excellent idea, but one who wishes 
to make it known for the benefit of the 
public. He himself has personally 
benefited in health by it, and wishes 
others to be equally benefited. 

A, remarkable combination of men- 
tal qualities enables him to see, exam- 
ine into, and superintend large ideas; 
yet he is not so one-sided as some are, 
who can only engineer a large idea 
and who never get down to details. 
His perceptive faculties enable him to 
see whether everything is in its place, 
or where a single point is out of its 
plumb-line. Had he a _ theoretical 
mind only, he might have invented a 
thing that was good in substance, yet 
he would have had to leave to others 
the necessity of putting the material 
upon the market. 

Nature has endowed him with spe- 
cial powers to oversee, manage, con- 
trol, and direct his own inventions. 
He is not a crank as some are who are 
carried away with their pet ideas, but 
he has the form of head that indicates 
moderation and consistency in his 
work. He allows his reason to guide 
his plans, and as in the game of 
chess one player endeavors to check- 
mate his opponent, so he tries in every- 
thing he does to checkmate his ideas 
so as to see whether they are feasible 
or not, for the conservative and liberal 
views of subjects are duly considered 
by him. 

There is a balance of power in his 
physical organization, and a similar 
balance of power expresses itself be- 
tween the workings of his body and 
mind. The intellectual regulates the 
occipital region, while the temporo- 


sphenoidal gives balance and energy to 
the moral, reasoning, and perceptive 
regions. ‘There is, however, none too 
much activity in the crown of his head, 
and this fact prevents him from being 
carried away with conceited ideas as 
to his own judgment. He is modest 
and retiring in disposition, and al- 
though firm and persevering in his ef- 
forts, yet is considerate, thoughtful, 
and ever anxious to benefit his fellow- 
men along scientific lines. He is not 
boastful, nor inclined to think that he 
alone is the only man in the world 
who is equal to the task of bringing 
to light a new idea concerning the 
Linen Mesh underclothing; and he is 
willing to submit his ideas to the test 
of the world in such a practical way 
that all may realize for themselves 
that his experience is founded upon 
facts. 

Although he is not a great talker, 
yet when he is drawn into an argu- 
ment or debate he shows copiousness 
of language and frankness of utter- 
ance which are convincing and persua- 
sive. He had tact at the outset to 
control his ideas until ready to point 
them out to the public, and is modest, 
yet dignified, in his manner of con- 
vincing people of the truth of his dis- 
covery. 

It will be noticed along the two lines 
we have drawn across the forehead 
that there is a decided fulness. Thus 
he has to get the consent of both 
ranges of faculties before he allows 
either to act. 

In the profile head we find that the 
proportions are well sustained; be- 
tween the lower line, which passes 
from the opening of the ear across 
the lower end of the nose and the line 
above, there is twenty-five to thirty 
degrees, showing that the force of his 
mind lies in the intellectual rather 
than the basilar or selfish propensities. 
If the latter measurement had been 
forty-five degrees, as in the case of 
Muller, Hare or Young,the murderers, 
the animal propensities would have 
predominated. He has, however, a 
width of brain between the ears suf- 
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ficient in quantity to give him energy, 
force, spirit, and executive power, 
while the line running from the open- 
ing of the ear to the top of the head 
passes through the organ of Firmness, 
which adds to his character stability, 
will power, and great perseverance. 
The line passing from the chin 
across the head and passing out at the 


ly has the reins in his own hands, and 
is able to keep them there. 

Dr. Deimel is fully able to substan- 
tiate all he represents, and his Con- 
scientiousness is ever active in regard 
to the truthfulness of every utterance 
that, he makes. 

He is not a miser—in fact he shows 
a considerable liberality of mind and 





DR. 


crown, shows there is only an average 
development of Self-Esteem, though 
a full development of independence of 
mind, therefore he is not a man who 
would lean upon others, and is able to 
lead others without their knowing the 
method that he is adopting. A large 
number of people in the world direct 
with so much authority that their 
leadership is questioned. He general- 
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DEIMEL, 


desire to advance any cause in which 
he interests himself. Therefore he 
will ever be found along progressive 
lines. 

He will be known for his keen pen- 
etration of mind, his thoughtful way 
of looking into a subject,: his practical 
method of collecting facts, his perse- 
vering efforts, his modest and retiring 
habits, his conservative, yet liberal, 
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way of looking at everything new, his 


intuitive method of understanding 
character, and his independence of 


mind when examining things for him- 
self. 

In the use of language—both oral 
and written—he will be choice in the 
selection of his words to express his 
ideas. He will never spare an explana- 
tion when it is to the advantage of his 
audience or readers to have it, and he 
will never add a word too much in 
his social or business conversation. 

He will ever be modest and retiring, 
energetic and enterprising, inventive 
and versatile in his way of doing his 
work, as well as dignified and schol- 
arly. 

He should make a good practical 
business man, an excellent scientist— 
one capable of combining the profes- 
sional and business side of life—and 
an intuitive, far-sighted medical ad- 
visor. 


J. A. FOWLER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

In the beginning of 1891 a physi- 
cian, who had been practicing in Den- 
ver, Colorado, came to Southern Cali- 
fornia in quest of health. Following 
an attack of surgical blood poisoning, 
Bright’s disease, that insidious de- 
stroyer of so many promising lives, 
had taken hold of him. After two 
months’ sojourn in the city of Santa 
Barbara, he repaired to a little moun- 
tain resort situated in a sheltered 
nook in one of the picturesque can- 
yons of the Santa Inez range, known 
as the Montecito Hot Springs, in hope 
that the mineral waters coming direct 
from nature’s laboratory might be 
helpful to him. 

Being the only guest at this hidden- 
away place, what wonder that the 
balmy air, so free from the chilling 
fogs of the valley, tempted him to 
bask in the sunshine for hours after 
his morning bath in the pool. Expe- 
riencing in ‘this way a delightful sense 
of freedom and contentment, he came 
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to spend many an hour on the brink 
of the springs with no covering other 
than a towel about him. 

Whether fact or fancy, it seemed to 
him that resuming the garb of civili- 
zation was usually, followed by a feel- 
ing of distress and irritability, so well 
known to him as the concomitants at- 
tending his illness and caused by the 
failure of the excretory organs to rid 
the system of the poisonous products 
of waste. Bent on solving the ques- 
tion which the inexorable Sphinx had 
propounded to him so early in life in 
the guise of disease, he spent many 

1 lonesome hour endeavoring to find 
the reason why the signs of recovery, 
manifesting themselves so plainly 
when clad in the garb of nature, 
should vanish on donning the gar- 
ments which science had proclaimed 
were for the purpose of protecting his 
body against the dangers of exposure. 
Could science be in error? Might his 
garments be interfering with the ac- 
tivity of the skin and thus counteract 
the healing influence of the springs? 

One day while experimenting with 
the garment which he wore next to the 
skin, and which was of woolen texture, 
he observed that tiny drops of dew 
would collect upon the surface exposed 
to the vapor arising from the springs. 
Unable to pass through or even into 
the wool, the vapor had condensed into 
drops, gathering upon the filaments of 
the garment. Subjecting a linen towel 
to the same test, the vapor found no 
hindrance in its onward passage into 
the outer air. 

This little experiment recalled to 
him the days of his boyhood when, fol- 
lowing the custom of the time, he 
wore a linen shirt of coarse, homespun 
texture next to his body, even in win- 
ter, when wading through the snow 
up to his waist and when suffering 
and sickness were strangers to him. 
Pursuing this line of thought he soon 
found himself clad in undergarments 
made of coarse linen, and in spite of 
the grave prognosis of his medical 
brethren, who had examined him dur- 
ing his illness, he regained his health, 
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and after a few months of roaming 

about in the ever-charming hills sur- 
rounding the springs, he returned to 
Santa Barbara, resuming the practice 
of his profession. 

This is, in short, the origin of a 
business enterprise which to-day ex- 
tends its branches and ramifications 
around the globe, which affords em- 


DR. 


(3) The line from ear to Individuality. 
from opening of ear to Firmness. 


ployment to a thousand men and 
women, and which gives comfort and 
health to millions. 

In the practice of his profession Dr. 
Deimel had a fruitful opportunity of 
testing the scope of his persgnal ex- 
perience in the matter of proper gar- 
ments for the skin. At first he did 
so tentatively, not being sure whether 
his own case would permit of general 





(1) The line indicates long life, chin to crown. 
(4) The line from ear to Human Nature. (5) The line 
(6) The line passes through to Self Esteem 
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application, yet such was the unfailing 
result for good on the part of all who 
exchanged their flannels for linen un- 
dergarments that he could not escape 
the conviction that the modern meth- 
od of wearing woolens next to the skin 
was entirely wrong and answerable for 
a host of ailments, lowering vitality, 
and in many instances shortening life, 
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DEIMEL, 


(2) The line from opening of ear to nose, 


while linen, the garb of our forefa- 
thers, would restore even the most 
weakened skin to a condition of ro- 
bust activity and impart vigor to the 
whole system. 

Once, at the bedside of a patient 
suffering from acute rheumatism at- 
tended with high fever, his observa- 
tion at the Hot Springs was vividly 
recalled to his mind. In examining 
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the patient he found the inner surface 
of the flannel shirt covered with tiny 


drops of perspiration. Had not his 
experiment repeated itself in this in- 
stance? Had not the vapory exhala- 
tions of the pores meeting the ob- 
structing influence of the woolen gar- 
ments condensed into drops to be 
brought back into contact with the 
patient’s fever-heated skin? What 
could Nature’s efforts avail, even aided 
by medical science, if the impurities 
thrown upon the skin would meet such 
obstruction in their outward passage ? 

Linen garments changed afresh 
morning and evening brought recovery 
in the course of a few weeks from an 
attack which, according to previous 
experience, should have lasted as many 
months. 

In pursuing his studies the doctor 
was often surprised at the many and 
strong references recorded through- 
out the literature of ancient and less 
remote times in favor of linen under- 
wear. The necessity of interposing 
between the human skin and the wool- 
en outer raiment, a garment which 
could easily be cleansed, had been rec- 
ognized ever since clothing had been 
adopted. The chiton of the ancient 
Greeks, so frequently mentioned in 
the classics, was of linen texture and 
worn beneath a woolen cloak. Among 
the tenets of Hippocrates, commonly 
named the father of medicine, there 
is one to the effect that “ Linen should 
be worn next to the skin.” A Roman 
author by the name of Apulieus, says, 
“Flax, the cleanest production of the 
field, is used for the inner clothing of 
man, instead of wool, which is the ex- 
eretion of a sluggish animal body.” 

Among the most striking quota- 
tions, a passage from Shakespeare is 
worthy of record: 

“T go woolward for penance.” 

“True, and it was enjoined him in 
Rome for want of linen.”—“ Love’s 
Labor Lost,” Act V, Scene II. 

Could the discomfort of wool next 
the body and the sanitary features of 
linen be stated more tersely? 

From time to time, during the cen- 
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turies gone by, attempts have been 
made to replace the linen undergar- 
ment by one of wool, usually with dis- 
astrous results to health and life. In 
Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of 
Selbourne ” we read that the disap- 
pearance of leprosy has been in a great 
measure due to the use of linen under- 
wear in place of sordid and _ filthy 
woolen. 

With such references in support of 
his own reasoning and experience it 
is little wonder that Dr. Deimel be- 
“ame an ardent advocate of linen un- 
derwear, soon acquiring a large circle 
of followers. They were confronted, 
however, with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitable linen garments, none 
being in the market. The linen cloth, 
purchased by the yard and made into 
garments, was woven too close and 
fine, without any regard to porosity, 
and would often impart a sensation of 
chilliness. In order to obtain a ma- 
terial which in every way would meet 
his requirements Dr. Veimel under- 
took, in the summer of 1894, a jour- 
ney to Europe in order to study the 
essential features involved in the man- 
ufacture of a porous linen, bringing 
home with him a fabric corresponding 
as nearly to his idea of perfection as 
the technical points involved would 
permit. To this fabric he gave the 
name of Deimel Linen-Mesh, which 
has since become recognized through- 
out the world as the correct material 
for wear next to the body. 

Failing in his efforts to interest the 
trade in placing the Dr. Deimel under- 
wear upon the market, owing to the 
prejudices against linen underwear, 
Dr. Deimel was compelled to personal- 
ly devote himself to this task. Jointly, 
with a number of friends, he organized 
in February, 1895, the Deimel Linen- 
Mesh Company. From a modest be- 
ginning, this house has become one of 
the largest and most successful en- 
terprises, operating extensive mills 
and manufacturing establishments of 
its own in various parts of the globe, 
supplying all the principal markets of 
the world. 
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It is but natural to ask, how did the 
medical profession receive Dr. Dei- 
mel’s invention? Be it remembered 
that physicians, anxious to see their 
patients protected against the vicissi- 
tudes of a severe and changeable cli- 
mate, were recommending woolen un- 
derwear at that time mainly because 
of the presumed ability of wool to keep 
the body warm. Many a wearer of 
woolen garments would have gladly 
discarded them, unsatisfactory and ir- 
ritating as they had proved to be, had 
it not been for their physician’s dis- 
approval of “such a risky undertak- 
ing.” 

Even Dr. Deimel himself, before 
his own experience and deeper study 
of the subject, had been an advocate 
of woolen undergarments, considering 
them preferable to the cheap and un- 
hygienic cotton wear, dyed in all sorts 
of colors and shades, exposing the 
skin to the poisonous ingredients con- 
tained in all dyes. 

In order to to properly present his 
cause to the medical profession Dr. 
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Deimel wrote a short pamphlet, en- 
titled, “ The Protective Feature of Un- 
derwear,” a copy of which he mailed 
to every practicing physician. In 
plain, argumentative language, he 
monstrated the fallacy of woolen un- 
derwear as a means of protection, 
assigning to wool its proper place, 
namely, that of an outer garment, and 
claiming for a porous linen, such as 
his Linen-Mesh, the position as the 
true garment for wear next to the skin. 
This pamphlet has since been repub- 
lished in millions of copies and may 
be obtained free from any of the va- 
rious offices of the Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Company. It has been the instrument 
of bringing about a most remarkable 
change in the attitude of the medical 
profession and has gained for the Dr. 
Deimel underwear the good-will and 
co-operation of thousands of physi- 
cians. Among its wearers the percent- 
age of physicians is unusually large, 
and the orders from the foremost hos- 
pitals and sanitariums for a consid- 
erable part of the output. 


Acquisitiveness—T he Desire to Accumulate. 


W. J. Corsett, of London. 


To some it may appear a trifle ig- 
noble to advocate the claims of that 
mental faculty termed Acquisitive- 
ness to a first place in a list of its kind 
for notice and cultivation, if it be 
found weak—even despicable after 
reading the poets, or having Robert 
Burns’s sublime reproach on mankind, 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” stick- 
ing fast somewhere in the memory; 
and the socialistic equalizer of human 
rights, on noting, may look around 
him again, and on beholding afresh the 
ills of poverty and the abused poten- 
tialities of wealth, be inclined to curse 
such an advocacy and strangle the 
claims with the kerchief of outraged 
charity:—and lo! he is in the same 
condemnation as Acquisitiveness. 


Acquisitiveness is the “infant ter- 
rible ” of the human mind. When big- 
born, or when pampered and overfed, 
he becomes an ugly tyrant; yet, when 
his legs are shaky there is not one ot 
the household more easy to outwit 
than he, for everyone beneath that 
dome of osseous tissue is armed with 
a weapon in semblance to his own ra- 
pacious jaws, and lacks none of his 
qualities except simplicity. Amative- 
ness wants, Causality wants, Appro- 
bativeness wants, Benevolence wants, 
Veneration wants, and they all clamor 
for their variously seasoned dues, and 
are often particular about the spicing: 
but simple Acquisitiveness, rebust and 
able, is a mere bottomless bag of a 
want that wants round, solid sub- 
stance; yet often in ratio to the 
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healthy feeding of him is the regular- 
ity with which the others receive their 
slice of lawful fare. 

Everything in the world wants, from 
the blade of grass that draws sus- 
tenance from the soil to the mountain 
that draws the cloud; from the babe 
that sucks its mother’s breast to the 
king who wants a five-shilling cigar 
and another kingdom. 

“ Want ” is first the principle in ex- 
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istence—no want, no existence. The 
earth is the great visible provider for 
all our wants, and she gives bountiful- 
ly; yet she is the veritable personifica- 
tion of Acquisitiveness in largest let- 
ters, for she puts everything into her 
own maw when all’s done: and so the 
wheel goes round. The lonely earth 
goes singing round on her orbit, and it 
is just possible the sun might want 
something of her one day. 


(To be continued.) 





Types of Character. 


TWO CLASSES OF HEADS—THE HIGH AND THE LOW. 


Phrenology interprets character in 
such a practical manner that there is 
no doubt as to its scientific aid in com- 
ing to correct conclusions with regard 


to different types of character. While 
people are speculating along psycho- 
logical lines and wandering in the 
dark, so to speak, with regard to their 





HON. A. 8. 


(1) Large Benevolence ; 
(4) Large Individuality ; 





(2) Large Conscientiousness ; 
(5) Large Aquisitiveness ; 


Photo by Rockwood. 


HEWITT. 


(3) Large Human Nature ; 
6) Large Destructiveness ; 


(7)Large Order; (8) Large Comparison ; (9) Large Friendship ; (10) Vitativendss. 
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investigations Phrenology is actually 
doing the work and supplying many of 
the more useful ideas of psychologists 
and leading the way to a more sub- 
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derstand the limitations of the chil- 
dren under his care. 


In considering the height of heads, 


we must largely compare the breadth 





MR. W. H. DROWATZKY’S SIDE VIEW. 


stantial and tangible method of study- 
ing child life. An eminent psycholo- 
gist once said to his class, when the 
writer was present, “It would be a 
very fine thing if we could find out 
the characteristics of a child by sim- 
ply looking at him, but,” said he, “ we 
do not know of any such method, 
hence we must continue our investiga- 
tions by making experiments and 
afterward form our concluusions.” 
The writer longed to explain to him 
that by the aid of Phrenology the def- 
inite characteristics of children could 
be made known, and much time could 
be saved if a teacher were able to un- 





of every head with its height before 
we can obtain a proper conclusion 
thereon. A head that looks high is 
not necessarily so. Some heads may 
measure six inches from the ear to the 
top and yet must be considered low 
types of heads, for the reason that the 
bulk may be around the base rather 
than in the superior region, or upper 
story. Therefore it is all-important 
for us to know what corresponding 
measurements we should make in or- 
der to come to correct conclusions as 
to the characteristics of the individual. 

In the case of W. H. Drowatzky 
(whose back, front, and side photo- 
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graphs we have secured) we find that, 
although there is a good development 
below the center line passing from the 
anterior to the posterior lobe, yet the 
force, power, and interest of the in- 
dividual are to be found above that 
line, namely, in the intellectual and 
moral regions, particularly within the 
area marked 1 and 2. In this region 
he uses his reflective, intuitive, and 
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He is philanthropic, and would like 
to bring about many reforms which 
would militate toward an improved 
social condition. He will never rest 
or be contented until he is able to do 
some such work, and he will make 
others feel, as he passes along in life, 
that every one should have a strong 
incentive from which to act and 


think. 





MR. W. H. 


sympathetic faculties, and is largely 
influenced by the aforesaid qualities. 
It is hard for him to take hold of a 
subject without reasoning it out for 
himself. It is not enough for another 
man to do his thinking for him, but 
he has ever to go over the whole 
ground himself and form his opinions 
and satisfy his philosophic mind as to 
the bearing of all subjects discussed. 


DROWATZKY’S FRONT VIEW. 


In the photographs of W. H. D. we 
find that the back photograph indi- 
cates height as well as the side view. 
It gives a clear conception of the 
height of the head from the line of 
the collar and also of the breadth of 
the head between the ears, and when 
comparative measurements are taken 
it is very essential that we observe 
these points of difference or.similarity. 
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We are helped in this case by a view 
of the back of the head, for there are 
details in it which even the forepart 
does not adequately represent. 

In the portrait of the late Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt it shows not only 
height of head and the Mental Tem- 
perament, but also the strong indica- 
tions of longevity, which come from 
the combined development of the 
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gies when they were exhausted. The 
height of head, as indicated by the 
line across its center, shows how in- 
timately he was acquainted with plans 
and schemes for doing good, and es- 
pecially in doing what he thought to 
be right, whether he was understood 
or appreciated by others or not. His 
first aim in life was to fill his obliga- 
tions in an honorable and satisfactory 





MR. W. H. DROWATZKY’'S BACK VIEW. 


Motive with the Mental Tempera- 
ment. The lower lobe of the ear as 
well as its length, the length of the 
nose, and the length from the chin to 
the crown of the head all indicate re- 
sisting power, a hold on life and abil- 
ity to recuperate readily from over- 
work. Mr. Hewitt also possessed large 
Vitativeness, which gave him the 
mental tenacity to recuperate his ener- 





way, and the organ marked 2 shows a 
remarkable development of Conscien- 
tiousness, this being the key-note of 
his character. Although he was anx- 
ious to benefit his fellow-men, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so, yet he never com- 
promised his opinions or sought to 
change them in any way to curry favor 
with others. People learned to value 
his opinions because they knew he al- 
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FIG. I.—THE SKULL OF A NEW HOLLANDER. 





FIG, IIl.—THE SKULL OF A HOTTENTOT. 
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ways spoke straight from his convic- 
tions. 

The base of his brain, while it gave 
him energy to carry out his work, yet 
did not dominate over his character, 
and in both the height and breadth of 
his head he showed ample capacity to 
carry on the affairs of his life by the 
direction of his moral character. 

In the head of the Hottentot the 
skull appears to be high, but when we 
draw a line across the centre of the 
forehead backward we find that its 
height is in the basilar region of the 
brain rather than in the superior por- 
tion, like that of Abram S. Hewitt and 
W. H. D.; thus we see at once it would 
not be fair to men of moral calibre 
to attribute to the Hottentot the same 
amount of moral intelligence, even if 
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both classes measured six inches from 
the opening of the ear to the top of 
the head. 

In the skull of the New Hollander 
a similar characteristic presents itself, 
for while the height of the head is 
comparatively above the average, yet 
when we cut off the center of the fore- 
head by a line that passes to the back 
of the head through Causality and 
Cautiousness, we find a very small de- 
velopment of those qualities that give 
philanthropy, conscientiousness, re- 
gard for duty, intuitive insight, rever- 
ence, faith in sacred truths, and hope 
in a future life, while all the animal 
instincts are well developed and have 
an easy alliance to the affairs of the 
world—those that pertain to natural 
wants. 





ABRAM STEVENS HEWITT. 


By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


Read by Bishop Potter at the funeral) 
of ex-Mayor A. S. Hewitt, in Calvary 
Church, New York, January 21, 1903. 


Mourn for his death, but for his life re- 
joice 

Who was the city’s heart, 
voice. 

Dauntless in youth, impetuous in age, 

Keen in debate, in civic counsel sage. 


the city’s 


Talents and wealth to him were but a 
trust 

To lift his hapless brother from the dust. 

Because he followed truth, he led all men, 

Through years and virtues the great cit- 
izen. 

By being great he made the city great, 

Serving the city, he upheld the State. 

So shall the city win a purer fame 

Led by the living splendor of his name. 


GEMS FROM JOSEPH PARKER. 


Selected by the Rev. FREDERICK CAMPBELL, D.D. 


He that is least in the kingdom of 
Heaven is greater than he that is great- 
est outside. 

Do not shut yourselves within your 
churches and say: “ All is well.” 

Our opportunities of usefulness are 
dwindling, and we would arise and work 
like men who see the sun is going down. 

Let us endeavor to the last hour. It 
is the end that determines everything. 

You are not ashamed of any other mas- 
ter you have; why be ashamed of this 
King? You speak of those who taught 
you to paint, to sing, to speak, to write, 
do you ever mention His name who loved 
you and gave Himself for you? 

I would the sanctuary could be opened 


with the dawn and closed with the mid- 
night bell. 

Send the years of our life upon us as 
Thou wilt, only come Thou with every 
one of them, and make each as a step 
nearer Thy sweet home. May we buy up 
the opportunity with the urgency of men 
who have but a little time to stay and 
much work to do within the dying pe- 
riod. Prepare us for life, and thus pre- 
pare us for death. Enable us to do our 
work well; then shall our rest be well 
earned and our peace shall be complete. 
When the days of our traveling are done 
and we come to the last river, give us 
safe crossing and a broad welcome into 
the city. Amen. 
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The Late Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL INTERVIEW 


REMINISCENCES 


AND PERSONAL 


OF THE GREAT PIONEER SUFFRAGIST. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


Few women have done more to in- 
fluence public opinion than Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. Her object as a 
child was to become as much to her fa- 
ther as was the boy he lost, and on this 
account she strove in every possible 
way to change unjust laws in rela- 
tion to women. When alittle girl her- 
self she used to hear her father groan 
and mentally weep because she was not 
a boy. It was on this account that she 
used to steal into Mr. Cady’s law office 
and listen to the stories of injustice 
and hardship that women told there. 
When she found that nothing could be 
done for them under the law, her in- 
dignation rose to a high pitch. It even 
went so far as to make her resolve to 
cut out of her father’s law books all the 
statutes that were unjust to her sex, 
thinking that then women would be 
treated fairly. She next conceived an 
idea that she could console her father 
for the loss of his boy if she was 
“learned and courageous.” It was for 
this reason that she determined to 
“study Greek and learn to manage a 
home.” So diligent was she in the 
study of Greek at the Academy that 
she took second prize in this study and 
eclipsed many boys who were older 
than herself. She pathetically thought 
that now her father would consider her 
as good as a boy. How do you think 
Mr. Cady rewarded her? Simply by 
sighing and saying, “ You ought to 
have been a boy.” 

Another determination of hers to 
change the laws regarding women 
came from the fact that the young men 
who were law students in her father’s 
office often teased her about the disa- 
bilities of women. 

Were she commencing her career to- 
day, under similar circumstances as 





those just related, concerning her 
father, we imagine she would have 
taken a full course in law and helped 
her father in his immediate work. We 
are not sure, however, but that her 
grand and noble life through the ef- 
forts of her pen and upon the platform 
have been as beneficial to women as 
though she had been a regular lawyer. 

Mrs. Stanton proved to be one of the 
most delightful persons to interview 
that we have ever found. That she was 
a reformer of the up-to-date kind no 
one will doubt, but when you want to 
interview or see a person from your 
own standpoint it is not always that 
you find such an one is willing or agree- 
able to such an operation. It was, 
however, some months before Mrs. 
Stanton passed away when she was 
priming herself to send an article to 
Washington for the annual convention 
of Suffragists, that we found her, 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
busy with her secretary, however will- 
ing to see old friends. It was in com- 
pany with the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell that we spent a most de- 
lightful hour talking to Mrs. Stanton. 
“ Will you allow me to measure your 
head, Mrs. Stanton?” I asked. 
“Yes,” she replied, “you may meas- 
ure me from head to foot if you like— 
the more the better, for it recalls to 
my mind the time when your father 
examined my head many years ago, 
when J was a comparatively young 
girl.” 

She shows so much genuine pleasure 
in what we were doing that she re- 
marked, “It does not matter if you 
tumble my hair ” (which was white and 
silky), “ for it can be easily arranged.” 
She sat in her chair every inch a queen, 
showing from her sparkling eyes the 
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treat she was anticipating. Before er than of a woman, for around its 
we had told her the result of our meas- base it measured 22}, while its height 
urements she remarked, “It is a large corresponded and proved to be above 
head, Miss Fowler, but I do not know _ the average. 

whether you will find anything in it She was as much of a woman as any 





agen 
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THE LATE ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


worthy of remark. Perhaps your woman can be, for she possessed a full, 
measure is not long enough to go round — round occiput, and her posterior brain 
it,” she said with another smile. indicated that she was no less a woman 


The result proved what our surmise because she desired to fill the réle in 
was at the outset, that it possessed the her father’s eyes of a boy and later a 
cranial capacity and size ofa manrath- man. She had the peculiar advan- 
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tages of inheriting a strong social dis- 
position— at the same time she en- 
couraged the ambition of a man in the 
public arena of life. It was no easy 
task for women to organize a Woman’s 
Suffragist Convention, as she did with 
a few other courageous suffragists in 
1848. To-day such a task is looked 
upon as a common occurrence. 

She thus showed characteristics of 
mind at that early date which mani- 
fested unusual courage, a strong con- 
viction, an enterprising mind, remark- 
able zeal, exceptional industry, and en- 
thusiasm. 

For this particular work she needed 
a large development of Conscientious- 
ness, which was the keynote of her 
character; large Benevolence, which 
made her carry humanity upon her 
shoulders (especially the humanity 
that represented women); large Hope, 
which enabled her to open her eyes 
wide with expectancy; large Combat- 
iveness in that part that gave courage 
and power of attack; large Firmness, 
which enabled her to persevere with 
her object until her aim was secured; 
and large Wit, which lightened up the 
interest of the opposite sex in her un- 
dertakings. 

One may have a very serious cause to 
promulgate, but if a person can so dis- 
guise the seriousness by throwing wit 
into the foreground and water the 
seeds of justice with humor, and draw 
in the rays of sunshine through Mirth- 
fulness, and chase away doubt by san- 
guineness, and marshal one’s facts by 
a hopeful attitude, then the battle is 
half won. 

It was on these grounds, and with 
these weapons, that she plodded her 
way through the difficult maze of prej- 
udice and won the respect of the 
opposite sex through her trenchant 
arguments. Men knew that she was 
right in her desire to change the 
laws for women, but they had not 
thought of the subject in the way in 
which she presented it. They be- 
lieved in letting well alone; but when 
a man is convinced by argument, and 
ean see the folly of existing law 
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through his reasoning mind, he is not 
slow to make the necessary changes 
as they are pointed out, even if the me- 
dium be a woman. 

In questions of legal procedure, feel- 
ing and sentiment stand for less than 
argument well sustained by facts. 

Although we have not a portrait 
showing the entire back development 
of Mrs. Stanton’s head, yet the feat- 
ures of the face indicate many of 
these. Her sociability is manifested 
in the full, round, double chin. The 
lines of hospitality and friendship are 
deeply implanted on each side of the 
nose. ‘The fulness each side of the 
middle of the nose indicates unusual 
sympathy, comradeship, and the fra- 
ternal spirit. Compare this part of her 
face with that of a man who has a thin, 
narrow, lean nose and you will find 
that just the opposite characteristics 
exist. The fulness of the eyes and the 
inexpressible roundness that appears 
under the eyes serve to indicate not 
only special power to express ideas; 
not only power of assimilation; but 
also a joyous sociability joined to intel- 
lectuality, which was powerfully seen 
in Mrs. Stanton’s character. 

She was truly magnetic in a broad 
sense of the term, and linked her 
Friendship with her large Benevolence 
and Causality, so that she was ready 
to take humanity into her maternal 
arms at that early date—1848. She 
cradled her own sex, however, with so 
much care that fathers, brothers, sons, 
and sweethearts were brought to see 
that woman was a very different creat- 
ure from what they had formerly 
been brought up to believe her to be. 
She, with her co-workers, opened the 
eyes of humanity to respect woman- 
kind in a new light. Her fighting ca- 
pacity came more from the element of 
courage than the desire to contend for 
contention’s sake. It was through the 
moral atmosphere of her brain that 
she so strongly waged war upon the in- 
justice done to women in every depart- 
ment of her work, and where a moral 
consciousness leads in any fight, the 
cause is more sure to win its laurels 
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than where Combativeness rules its de- 
bater. She set up what is called in 
this country “an intellectual fight,” 
and her courage was backed up by con- 
viction. When she had once broken 
ground it was comparatively easy for 
her to sustain her ideas, and in com- 
pany with her tried and faithful friend 
Susan B. Anthony she proved that 
when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Justice they can 
obtain success and win the magnani- 
mous confidence of the public. No 
one can read the “ Woman’s Bible ” 
without feeling assured that she had 
studied the question of woman suffrage 
from all its standpoints. She believed 
that justice should be meted out to 
woman not because she was a woman 
but because she was a human being, 
a living soul, an important integral 
part of the great whole, and has as 
much right to considerations of liberty 
as man. 

The height of her head in the region 
of Ambition, around the crown of the 
head, including Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem, was quite noticeable; but 
here again she possessed faculties that 
were largely brought out through the 
influence of faculties that were ante- 
rior to them in location—namely, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Benevo- 
lence. We doubt whether Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness would have 
shown their peculiar strength and in- 
dividual power had it not been for the 
motive that brought them into action. 
This fact should lead our readers to 
see how important it is for them to 
develop the right influences, the right 
stimuli, and the proper environments 
to produce what we term Character. 

In all reforms an abundance of op- 
timism is necessary, and in Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s head we found along its superior 
region a broad and comprehensive de- 
velopment. What significance would 


this fact have for any one who was dis- 
secting a brain like Mrs, Stanton’s on 
purely physiological grounds, unless 
they possessed a knowledge of the 
Phrenological or Psychological locali- 
zation of its functions? One may study 


the fissures, the sulci, the gray and 
white matter, the weight and fissural 
depth of the convolutions and the text- 
ure of the membranes, but what con- 
clusions can a pure physiologist come 
to with regard to the correlations of 
her mental powers with the physical 
ones? ‘They cannot find out from the 
fissures nor the size of the brain that 
this was a philanthropic woman, that 
she possessed a strong social nature, 
and was devotedly attached to chil- 
dren, that her ideas of the future were 
broad and liberal rather than narrow 
and sectarian. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Stanton had very little regard for 
mere forms and ceremonies, and when 
we noted this fact to her she exclaimed, 
“That is a fact, and the more I study 
the Bible the larger my conception of 
God becomes and the smaller amount 
of respect I possess for dogmas.” 

Mrs. Stanton possessed a wonderful 
memory and gave to us (the Rev. Mrs. 
A. Brown Blackwell and myself) as 
full and free a discussion of the mat- 
ters that were then forcing themselves 
upon her attention, as though she had 
been discussing the matters in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, Exeter Hall, 
London, or Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. She reminded me of her palmy 
days when she stood before the large 
and enthusiastic audience in Piccadilly, 
London, when she spoke of the impor- 
tance of agitating the question of 
woman’s suffrage. She seemed to for- 
get for the moment when she was talk- 
ing to us that she was over eighty years 
of age, and wished that she was as able 
to use her bodily powers as easily as 
her mental faculties. 

In short, Mrs. Stanton lived for a 
purpose and stood as a representative 
of her sex for over fifty years, and al- 
though she has passed to her eternal 
reward, yet the memory of her intense 
earnestness will be ever kept in the 
history of not only the Woman’s Suff- 
ragist question but to all subjects that 
pertained to the rights of woman. 

Mrs. Stanton was born at Johns- 
town, N. Y., on November 12, 1815. 
Her parents were Daniel Cady, at one 
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time Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York, and Martha Livingstone 
Cady, a daughter of James Living- 
stone, a revolutionary soldier and a 
member of Washington’s staff. 

She received her education at the 
Johnstown Seminary and the Emma 
Willard Seminary, graduating from 
the latter school in 1832. In 1840 she 
was married to Henry Brewster Stan- 
ton, a lawyer, prominent in the anti- 
slavery movement, and afterward a 
State Senator, with whom she lived 
happily until his death in 1887. 

Almost immediately after her mar- 
riage she began her career as an advo- 
cate of equal rights of women and es- 
pecially of woman’s suffrage, which 
cause she fought for to the last. 

Her first public appearance was in 
favor of the married woman’s property 
bill, which was first presented in 1840, 
and which shec ontinued to urge until 
its final passage in the New York Leg- 
islature in 1888. In the latter year 
she issued a call for a woman’s con- 
gress, the first of its kind, which met 
at Seneca Falls. It was before this 
congress that she first made a public 
demand for suffrage for women, and 
it was only after a long debate and 
very strong opposition that a resolu- 
tion favoring it was finally passed. It 
was to this cause that her strongest ef- 
forts and warmest sympathies went, 
and it is in connection with this that 
she will be best remembered. 

For twenty-five years she annually 
addressed a congressional committee 
urging the adoption of a sixteenth 
amendment to the constitution that 
would extend the franchise to women. 
From 1865 to 1893 she was President 
of the National Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, and from then to the time 
of her death she was an honorary pres- 
ident of that body. 

In 1854 Mrs. Stanton addressed the 
New York Legislature on the rights of 
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If you would know, and not be known, 
live in a city.—Colton. 

The eyes of other people are the eyes 
Franklin. 


that ruin us. 
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married women, and in 1860 she advo- 
cated before the same body the grant- 
ing of divorce for drunkenness. She 
ran for Congress in 1868. Beside her 
labors in both of these things she spent 
much time in lecturing and her liter- 
ary work was considerable. With Su- 
san Bb. Anthony and Parker Pillsbury 
she edited “The Revolution.” With 
Mrs. Anthony and Matilda Jocelyn 
Gage she wrote “ The History of Wom- 
an Suffrage.” She was one of the edi- 
tors of “The Woman’s Bible.” She 
wrote “ Eighty Years and More,” and 
contributed many articles to maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

On her eightieth birthday, in 1895, 
the National Council of Women paid 
its respects and showed its reverence 
for Mrs. Stanton by arranging a large 
demonstration in her honor. Three 
thousand delegates from all the wom- 
en’s societies were present in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York. 

Her family consists of four sons and 
two daughters. 

When speaking to Mrs. Stanton on 
the influence of Phrenology in educa- 
tional matters, she said that when she 
was quite young she used to take even 
then a great interest in Phrenology, 
for she saw the benefits that resulted 
from this study. “I have never,” she 
said, “given up the study, and have 
followed its reformatory results, until 
to-day I recognize it as a bulwark of 
education and right living.” Her face 
fairly beamed with enthusiasm when 
she told me that she remembered the 
first time she read Combe’s “ Consti- 
tution of Man,” which work had been 
very influential in her life. She felt 
sure that if more people would read 
this work they would be able to inter- 
pret the Bible with more clearness of 
understanding, especially those parts 
that referred, in the New Testament, 
to the natural and spiritual laws. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
ENTERPRISING AND AGGRESSIVE. 
By UncLe Jor. 
605.—Harold Curtis—In one fam- tween them. This is largely the re- 


ily what a variety of character is often sult of the diversity of stock and 
found, although in some the members — parentage of the children. 














NO. 605.—HAROLD (centre picture). No. 606 —ARNOLD (picture on the left). 
NO. 607.—GERALD (picture on the right). 
(1) Circumference of head, 22 inches ; height, 14 inches; weight, 105 pounds ; height, 5 ft. 4 ins. ; age, 14 years 


2) Circumference of head, 21 inches ; height, 14 inches; weight. 80 pounds; height, 4 ft. 10 ins.; age, 10 years. 
(8) Circumference of head, 21 inches ; height, 14 inches ; weight, 55 pounds; heigkt, 4 ft. 4 ins. ; age, 5 years. 


resemble each other so closely that In the case of Harold, Arnold, and 
one is hardly able to distinguish be- Gerald Curtis, who are fourteen, ten, 
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and eight years old, respectively, we 
find some difference in the mental out- 
put that they possess. 

Harold is the eldest and enjoys a 
clear, interesting, straightforward, in- 
telligent capacity for work. What- 
ever he sees he understands and ap- 
preciates. Whatever he understands 
he never forgets, and stores away in 
his memory. His hair is well pushed 
back from his forehead, which shows 
that he has about an even registry of 
development for perceptive and re- 
flective mental culture. If he can be 
induced to stay at school and college 
and take a scientific course he will be 
able to support himself by professional 
work. His brains will serve him and 
curtail his labors in a physical direc- 
tion. He versatility of 
mind, and could excel in engineering, 
practical invention, and in capacity to 
weave out many new and useful ideas. 
He needs, however, to be encouraged 
by his teachers and others, so that he 
may feel thoroughly competent to 
work out his future. If let alone he 
will not do so well as if he is with 
those who properly understand him. 
He could so cultivate his Language as 
to become a first-rate instructor or 
professor of chemistry, applied mathe- 
matics, or one of the several lines of 
electrical engineering. If given a fair 
chance he will appear to a good ad- 
vantage in life. 

606.—Arnold.—This lad is deficient 
in no way as regards health of consti- 
tution and general activity of mind. 
He will make a good business man and 
will be on the lookout for what he can 
find in life to make it more practical. 
He has not quite the scope of the elder 
brother, Harold—at least not in the 
same direction of studies. It would 
pay him, after he has passed through 
the high school, to take up a course 
in a business college, so that he can get 
a thorough training and prepare him- 
self for the science of business, for 
business to-day is organized on a very 
different scale to what it was when our 
fathers entered business. Then, there 


possesses 





was no special college training to fit a 
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young man for business life. He had 
to begin at the lowest rung of the lad- 
der and work his way up. ‘To-day a 
business man has got to be as smart 
in certain directions as a professor of 
languages or mathematics, and the col- 
leges of the country are finding out 
the need of business young men and 
are supplying this want. 

Arnold has energy and will show it 
when it is called out. He has also con- 
siderable ambition to excel in what he 
undertakes to do. He will not go be- 
yond his depths in anything, for he 
will prepare himself first and be sure 
that he is on the right track. He does 
not like to do his work over again, and 
for this reason he is careful how he 
proceeds. He is rather self-contained, 
reserved, and tactful, and has to be 
drawn out by inches. He will be able 
to control his emotional nature in a 
decided way. As a merchant, commer- 
cial man, or business lawyer he will 
excel favorably. 

607.—Gerald.—This lad was born 
with his working harness on. He is 
always on the go and ready to start in 
any new enterprise that presents itself. 
He will have large ideas to carry into 
execution. He will be-master and will 
want his brothers to follow his lead. 
He will be able to mark out a course 
for himself as well as for them, and 
will always have more ideas than he 
will know what to do with. He had 
better be given a good education, and 
encouraged in a professional course. 
It will pay him to be either a practic- 
ing physician or a public man filling 
a position of authority, superintend- 
ing and directing others, as well as to 
give out ideas as he goes along. As a 
medical man he will suit himself to 
the new ideas of the times, and will 
desire to write up certain theories he 
will promulgate for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. He will not be content 
with a small, insignificant practice, 
but will be an investigator, a consult- 
ing physician, or one to assume re- 
sponsibilities on a large scale. If his 
life proves to be too active for con- 
certed or close, applied study, it would 
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be well for him to travel for a year, 
for by so doing he would gather many 
ideas and much experience that would 
be of value to him in his after life, and 
if a tutor traveled with him he could 
keep up his studies as he traveled 





Nos. 605-606-607.—(1) HAROLD. 


about, and in that way he would have 
scope for his energies, his imagina- 
tion, his keen perception, his examin- 
ing mind, and his anxiety to know 
what is going on in all parts of the 
world. He will never be backward in 
coming to the front, and as a boy 
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among boys he will entertain them in 
a way of his own, which will be quite 
remarkable. He appears to have ex- 
ceptional musical ability, and he 
should give some attention to the 
study of music and singing. He must 


(2) ARNOLD, 


(3) GERALD CURTIS. 


get into the habit of making a collec- 
tion of stamps, leaves, and 
flowers, and classify each. He must 


fossils, 


also make a little cabinet for his curios 
and label them all, so as to pull to- 
gether the threads of his interest in 
science and art. 
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Health Topics. 
E. P. Minter, M.D. 


THE CAUSES OF 


The medical profession of all schools 
of practice are now beginning to dis- 
cover that all forms of disease are 
caused primarily by the accumulation 
of effete and poisonous matters in the 
blood and tissues of the body. It is 
matter that should be thrown out of 
the body through the skin, bowels, 
kidneys, or lungs. Such matter when 
retained in the body becomes a seed- 
bed for disease-germs. 

The “ Therapeutic Gazette,” a lead- 
ing allopathic medical journal, in its 
January issue has the following about 
rheumatism: 

“ Rheumatism is not merely a local- 
ized disease characterized by red, 
swollen, and painful joints, which are 
an agony to the sufferer, but it is a 
general condition of the system of so 
marked a character as to be denomi- 
nated by pathologists a true diathesis. 

“The tendency of rheumatism to 
leave suddenly one articulation and to 
attack another renders it a constant 
source of dread, while its liability to 
attack the valves of the heart and ter- 
minate in an incurable organic heart 
lesion emphasizes the importance of 
correcting the condition as early as 
possible. 

“While various methods of treat- 
ment are advocated, the opinion of Dr. 
W. Ewart, of London, is that most gen- 
erally accepted and followed. 

“Dr. Ewart states that since rheu- 
matism is invariably accompanied by 
loss of appetite and embarrassed me- 
tabolism, it is naturally the result of 
accumulated secretions and imperfect 
excretion, hence it is best treated by 


CHRONIC 


DISEASE. 


freeing the bodily outlets and careful- 
ly measuring the supplies. He ques- 
tions whether acute rheumatism could 
long exist with a diarrhea, and while 
recognizing the necessity of the salicy- 
late treatment, he advises that such be 
combined with mild cholagogues, 
diaphoretics, and diuretics. 

“ Furthermore, there are very many 
and grave drawbacks to the use of 
either salicylic acid or any of its salts 
alone in a treatment which may last, 
as in rheumatism, gout, and neuralgia, 
for a long period of time. 

“Being a powerful antiferment, 
salicylic acid may impair digestion and 
develop a dyspeptic condition. Its 
after-taste can be covered and con- 
cealed in no manner yet discovered, so 
that it is apt to become repulsive to 
the patient.” 

While Dr. Ewart is undoubtedly 
correct in saying that rheumatism is 
the result of “ accumulated secretions 
and imprefect excretions,” and also in 
regard to the impairment of digestion 
and the development of dyspepsia and 
the impossibility of getting rid of the 
bad taste arising from the use of sali- 
eylic acid (the most popular remedy 
now for rheumatism), he is wide of 
the mark in regard to the use of the 
other remedies mentionel. A chola- 
gogue, for instance, is a drug that 
causes the liver to throw out a large 
amount of bile to get rid of the drug. 
A diaphoretic is any drug that ex- 
cites a free action of the skin, and a 
diuretic is a remedy that excites a free 
discharge from the kidneys. The liver 
recognizes a cholagogue as something 
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that is dangerous to the body and 
throws out its secretion to hurry it 
through the bowels. The skin re- 
gards a diaphoretie as something dan- 
gerous, and the sweat glands are set 
to work at once to get it out of the 
body. The kidneys regard a diuretic 
as a dangerous drug and drive it out 
of the body through the urine. 

The use of such remedies often 
causes diseases that are more difficult 
to cure than rheumatism. Chronic 
inflammation and ulceration of the 
colon and rectum, or fissure and fistula 
at the anus, may be caused by the use 
of cholagogues or cathartics. Skin 
eruptions of various kinds may be de- 
veloped from the use of diaphoretics, 
and diseases of the kidneys from 
diuretics. Washing out the colon and 
rectum with pure soft water will gen- 
erally remove the effete matter from 
the body better than cholagogues. 
Turkish, electric, and vapor baths are 
far more effective than diaphoretics 
in working impurities out of the blood, 
and pure water to drink, with fomen- 
tations and compresses, will work im- 
purities through the kidneys more ef- 
fectually than diuretic drugs. 


HOT AIR RELIEVES PAIN. 


Dry air is a valuable pain reliever 
without any of the depressing effects 
common to drugs. In connection with 
constitutional and medicinal treat- 
ment, it is a positive curative agent. 
It is a stimulant to rapid repair and 
absorption. It is one of the most val- 
uable eliminative agents the physi- 
cian possesses. When indicated, it pos- 
sesses a sedative action on the nervous 
system obtainable by no other means. 
—“ Good Health.” 
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THE SALIVA. 

Those people who eat sloppy food 
quickly, and do not properly mix it 
with the saliva, fill the stomach with 
food unprepared for digestion. If a 
person eats porridge or pudding quick- 
ly the saliva will change only about 
one per cent. of the starch in these 
foods into sugar. But if he will chew 
them well, and not swallow any until 
it has been thoroughly mixed with the 
saliva, then ten per cent. of the starch 
will be digested in the mouth, and 
thus much of the work of his stomach 
and bowels will be lessened. 

Knowing the important uses of the 
saliva, my readers will understand the 
bad influence of tobacco. Tobacco in- 
creases the flow of saliva. Those who 
smoke or chew tobacco secrete more 
saliva than usual while doing so. If 
the saliva is spit out, as is done by to- 
bacco users, then the stomach is de- 
prived of its soothing fluid and the 
glands are stimulated injuriously. 
If the tobacco-laden saliva is swal- 
lowed, then the stomach is irritated 
and inflamed by the irritant tobacco- 
juice, and gastric catarrh or indiges- 
tion may follow; and the poisonous 
nicotine taken into the blood will act 
more or less injuriously on every or- 
gan and tissue of the body. 

If the blood contains much chalky 
matter some of it will be contained in 
the saliva, and will form the fur or 
tartar often seen upon the teeth. It 
should be scraped off with a blunt 
blade. Very rarely one sees a little 
stone form in the salivary glands un- 
der the tongue. By the free use of 


ripe, raw fruits, salads, and tomatoes 
it may be dissolved and so painlessly 
got rid of.—* Human Nature.” 
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The Physiologic Care of Colds. 


By C. H. SuHeparp, M.D. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


The practice of administering qui- 
nine to break up a cold is to be con- 
demned, because it debilitates the 
nervous system and weakens the action 
of the heart. ‘The same may be said of 
any alcoholic mendicament, because 
the nervous system is first irritated 
and afterwards depressed by its use. In 
fact when the system is laboring in an 
effort to free itself from any obstruc- 
tion, the presentation of a powerful 
agent that interferes with elimination 
is not only uncalled for, but decidedly 
injurious, because it prevents the nat- 
ural forces from doing their perfect 
work. 

When people understand that dis- 
ease is a vital struggle, an effort to pro- 
tect and defend the organism, that it 
is not a thing or entity, foreign to the 
system, but an action of the system it- 
self, which seeks its preservation, not 
its destruction, they will cease to fear 
it; they will only fear its cause. 

To make a radical cure of a cold, let 
the patient abstain entirely from food 
for at least twenty-four hours. Should 
the bowels be at all inactive, it is 


desirable that they be thoroughly 
flushed with warm water. Drink free- 


ly of pure water, taking a brisk walk 
in the open air, and then a Turkish 
bath. This may well be followed by 
an oil-rub, sometimes called a Roman 
bath, which mollifies the skin, making 
it more flexible and active. He will 
find a permanent benefit therefrom. 
The internal pressure will be relieved, 
and the cure perfected. Necessarily 
chronic cases need more persevering 
treatment, but each day will show 
progress, and only perseverance is 
needed to triumph ultimately over the 
morbid action. This fact is impor- 
tant, for it is claimed that 75 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of New York are 
constant sufferers from some form of 
colds. If they were always promptly 
and properly treated there would be 


many less cases of la grippe, pneumo- 
nia, or even consumption to be cared 
for. It would be like turning the 
stream in the right direction at the 
fountain head. We well know that 
many victims of la grippe do not regain 
their normal condition of health for 
several years afterward. 

When the above plan is faithfully 
carried out, the individual is free from 
any symptom of disease, rarely finds a 
handkerchief necessary, or even a need 
of clearing the throat. The converse 
may be quickly proved by a short sea- 
son of greasy and highly seasoned 
food, and an extra meal added to the 
usual supply. The old proverb, “ Stuff 
a cold and starve a fever,” is an absurd- 
ity, for one suffering with a cold has 
already an inward fever on hand, and 
the more he is stuffed the worse he will 
become. Stuff a cold and you will be 
sure to have a fever to starve. One 
authority says that living on fruit for 
two or three days and drinking freely 
of hot or cold water, with milk for 
nourishment, will often cure an ordi- 
nary cold. Some persons, by drinking 
freely of cold water and exercising vig- 
orously, can easily throw off a cold. 

All harassing forms of coughing can 
be avoided by simply obeying the laws 
of health. The cough is a process of 
nature to relieve itself of impurities 
which are then thrown off by the mu- 
cous membrane instead of by the usual 
excretory organs. By purifying the 
system, by eliminating the impurities 
through the natural channels, we re- 
lieve the determination of the blood 
and nervous energy to the mucous 
membrane, and the cough vanishes. 
By freely drinking of hot water every 
hour, this happy result can be mate- 
rially hastened. This is much better 
than taking the ordinary cough mixt- 
ures, which disorder digestion and 
spoil the appetite. The water should 
be taken as hot as can be borne, and 
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relieves by promoting the secretions as 
well as the expectoration. 

A simple “ cold in the head ” may be 
successfully treated by drawing hot 
water into the nostrils and then blow- 
ing it out, repeating the process sev- 
eral times, until the nose is thoroughly 
cleaned. This is a simple and effect- 
ive way of strengthening the mem- 
branes. It is both soothing and cura- 
tive, and may be done morning and 
evening while washing the face. When- 
ever hoarseness is apparent, the one 
remedy is rest. Like other disease, a 
cold is not a thing which leaves no 
trace. It should be treated with as 
much care as would be given to many 
other diseases. If neglected, it is liable 
to bring on serious complications. 
Every period of disease through which 
a person passes, whatever its nature, is 
a permanent impairment of the vitali- 
ty. Therefore, catching sold, or the be- 
ginning of any disease, is to be avoided 
as much as that of losing a valued pos- 
session. Lack of attention to such mat- 
ters causes one to grow old sooner than 
he otherwise would. 

For those in fair health, the practice 
of cold bathing in the morning is to be 
commended, particularly if a warm 
shower precedes the cold, or a short 
season in a warm room precedes the 
cold plunge. This is then most invig- 
orating, and helps to tone up the skin 
to be unmindful of external changes 
of temperature, and the person less 
liable to take cold. But of all baths, 
the Turkish ranks at the head. For 
those who aim at the highest efficiency 
of bodily vigor, there is nothing more 
helpful than that of indulging in its 
sanitary luxuries at least once a week. 

Few realize the many advantages of 
pure water for drinking. We pay a 
great deal for water that is impregnat- 
ed with this or that salt, while the 
more it is impregnated with any for- 
eign substance, the less valuable is it 
to the human economy. One great de- 
sirability of pure water is that it will 
dissolve, and thus help to eliminate 
morbid accumulations from the sys- 
tem wherever they may be lodged, 
whether they may be granular, crystal- 
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line, or caleareous. This is one of 
Nature’s processes to save the health 
and life of the body. An eminent 
physician claims water to be a food, 
indispensable to all mankind. It cer- 
tainly makes up the largest part of our 
bodies, is one of God’s best gifts to 
man, and should be freely indulged in. 

The surest safeguard against all dis- 
case is a puritied and well-balanced cir- 


- culation in a well-nourished body. The 


Turkish bath properly used secures the 
first, and a careful diet, combined with 
a moderate amount of exercise and 
out-door life, will secure the second. 
It is our unnatural, artificial mode of 
living which gives rise to all disease, 
or at least to our predisposition to dis- 
ease. 

There must be a certain definite way 
of living for every species of animal, 
and certainly for the human race. A 
transgression from this rightful way 
must in some manner alter the normal 
composition as well as the reactive 
power of the body. A man living on 
bread and milk differs in appearance, 
and the condition of his tissues from 
one whose food is highly seasoned, and 
who uses alcoholic drinks, together 
with tea, coffee, and tobacco. These 
narcotics have enormously assisted in 
the rapid degeneration of civilized 
mankind in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, nor can we expect to 
see any great improvement unless the 
subjects of health and hygiene are 
taught to the rising generation in our 
schools. 

Such an important matter as ali- 
mentation, the foundation and main- 
spring of bodily and mental, individual 
and social health, deserves the best 
work of the ablest minds. Physicians 
may indeed be proud to help in this 
cause, and thus take their rightful po- 
sition as leaders in hygienic and medi- 
cal matters. What is largely needed is 
a clear insight into the beneficial or 
harmful action of the habits of daily 
life upon the body. When physicians 
are appointed by the state as teachers 
of hygiene, a new era will be entered 
upon, and the physiologic care of colds 
will receive its due meed of attention. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The lecture hall of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology was filled by an 
appreciative audience Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 3d. The speaker of the oceasion, Dr. 
Carleton Simon, being unavoidably de- 
tained, the chairman of the evening, Dr. 
Charles Wesley Brandenburg (President 
of the Institute), preceded the lecture by 
a few interesting remarks dealing with 
“The Phenomena of Life and Death” 
from a Phrenological standpoint, giving 
the fundamental principles upon which 
the Phrenologist bases his ideas of “ life 
and death.” He explained how growth, 
quality, and condition of brain deter- 
mined shape, size, and quality; how the 
shape and size of head determine the 
man; how man’s character thus depends 
upon the brain. He gave the several 
grand divisions of the brain, showing 
how below the horizontal line on a level 
with the eyebrow is the base of the brain 
from which come the animal appetites 
and selfish desires, the physical; how in 
that part of the brain exist the influences 
necessary for physical conditions. The 
Doctor was explaining how above the 
horizontal line was the spiritual part of 
man, when Dr. Simon entered. 

Dr. Brandenburg introduced Dr. Simon 
in a few well chosen words, as a brother 
physician, well known as an investigator 
along scientific lines. Dr. Simon said in 
part: 

“These are the days of marches 
toward scientific attainment, in which 
the public is greatly interested.” He 
had found that usually the language used 
is so technical that the uninitiated fail 
to understand. Therefore he had en- 
deavored to use plain words, but the sub- 
ject was so vast he had necessarily re- 
duced his paper to fit the time allotted to 
him. 

He asked the audience to not hastily 
judge him a materialist when he had fin- 
ished. He spoke of how astronomical 
changes influence life; of the influence of 
heat, wet, and cold upon the earth; and 
each individual portion of the earth; of 
the effect of conditions upon life; of 
night with its rest and of day with its 
activity; of the attractive and repelling 
forces of the earth, and how the laws af- 
fecting the earth affect its individuals 
also; how Newton’s law of gravitation is 
applied to life in this, that which comes 
from earth for our living returns to earth 
with us when life leaves us. 

Wherever has been planted seeds of 
life memory has been planted, he af- 
firmed. The lecturer believes that mem- 
ory is not of the brain alone, but in the 
smallest cell-life; that it does not belong 
to organic life alone, but to material ob- 


jects. For example, a steel wire re-bent 
will return to its natural place, and 
chemical salts crystallize in certain and 
exact forms. 

He argued that memory in man is not 
always so reliable as the memory of the 


magnetic needle, which never fails in 
pointing aright; that there are latent 


qualities in everything—every cell has its 
power to recollect and retain, and that 
intelligence is in all cell form. 

The nucleus of intelligence is at birth 
free from impressions, after which im- 
pressions are made as life advances. The 
deeper the registration the longer are 
they remembered. At birth the brain is 
like a ball of wax. The cells register im- 
pressions and also reconstruct. 

Consciousness depends upon sense-im- 
pressions and sense-perception depends 
upon physical conditions and reflex cere- 
bral activity. Sense perception may not 
include mental consciousness, however. 
The sleep centre is in the medulla ob- 
longata, and in sleep one is partly con- 
scious. In the unconscious state one has 
no knowledge of existence. The qualities 
of man are the same as in the ant, 
Laughter, love of home, destructiveness, 
combativeness are its qualities; it has 
its memory, too. Think of its brain and 
its tiny, infinite point of thought if in- 
tellligence is in brain alone. 

The soul, There is a link which if 
broken the vital spark of life is gone— 
salled a soul. But all organic substance 
has this principle of life in it. 

Protoplasm is found in all life, in low 
and high cell-life. Life is the same in 
all forms, the difference being chemical 
activity, and chemical activity is the re- 
sult of electrical influence. The vital 
principle is electrical chemical activity. 

Dr. Brandenburg asked: ‘ Does not 
thought originate in brain?” 

Dr. Simon: “TI believe thought 
are in every part of the body. 
atom has its intelligence.” 

Mr. Smith, President of the Hundred 
Year Club, spoke of his pleasure in at- 
tending the Institute lectures. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in closing, differed 
from Dr. Simon in allotting to the brain 
the sole power of intelligence, again re- 
ferring to the basilar and upper regions, 
the first of which dies first, the upper or 
spiritual passing away into lifelessness 
last. 

He announced the next lecture in the 
course by Dr. Constantine McGuire, of 
Brooklyn; subject, ** The New Physical 
Culture Phrenologically Considered.” 

After a few words from Mr. Piercy, 
the Secretary, the meeting adjourned. 
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The mind of man is the great overpowering force in the world, a principle dominating everything. 


How important it is, then, that we early learn how to control and direct our thoughts that they may 


not cause discords in the grand Symphony of Life.—Magazine of Mysteries. 





“TS TELEPATHY AS A UNIVERSAL 
BEAT 


DESTINED TO 
The following interesting proposi- 
tion made a short time ago in one of 
the New York evening papers by Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst was as follows: 


‘* Mental Telepathy is already a demonstrable 
fact, when exercised by certain individuals as 
short range.” 

‘* There is no reason why that range should 
not be increased. ‘The telegraph was at first 
used only at short distances, but was developed 
to its present uses ; the telephone was in the be- 
ginning capuble of being worked across a small 
space, and now we talk from New York to 
Chicago. The development of mental telep- 
athy may be equally wonderful in results.” 

‘¢ Marconi is now thinking across the ocean 
from South Wellfleet, in 
Cornwall, in England, by the aid of a medium 
a million times finer than wire.” 


Massachusetts, to 


‘* By and by we may be able to think across 


to our friends in England without going to the 
trouble and expense of setting up apparatus 
at even short ends of the route. 


Now we 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


MARCONI?” 


think across short spaces from brain to brain 
without wires or operating stations. This is 
the great fact. From that must be developed 
gradually and slowly, as these other great in- 
ventions have been developed, the lengthening 
of the distance over which two brains may 
communicate their thoughts to each other by 


mental telegraphy.” 


We are inclined to agree with the 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 


held for many years past the idea of 


for we have 


the feasibility of mind communicating 
and al- 
ineredu- 


with mind through space, 


though mankind is always 
lous with regard to what it has not 
iried, yet when it tries and finds the 
scheme to be possible, then belief fol- 
lows. 

Many stated that 
Phrenology it not true, but when they 


have had a clear and positive proof 


persons have 
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given them by a practical examination 
of their characters from the examina- 
tion of their heads, then they declare 


that “Phrenology is true.” Many 
people were conscious of this fact be- 
fore such doubters admitted it. So 
with telepathy, there will be many 
doubters before the idea will be ac- 
cepted that the mind will be able to 
throw out thought and communicate 
with some other mind without oral 
language. Space is not a barrier, con- 
sequently we do not see the difficulties 
that others express with regard to its 
possibilities. 

This is not a spiritual matter that 
belongs to the clergy, as Dr. George F. 
Shrady seems to think, but it is a sub- 
ject that belongs to every one where 
affinity can be established. We do not 
believe it will be a thousand years, 
either, before such a possibility is es- 
tablished, as Dr. Cyrus Edson believes. 
All the mind needs to do is to set up 
the mental apparatus, just as Marconi 
has in a material and the 
thoughts of individuals will register 
themselves in the minds of others at 
any distance. Of course, concentrated 
thought is necessary, and by using the 
proper elements of the mind we shall 
see the feasibility of the power that 
each one possesses. 

We have both heard and experienced 
for ourselves the possibility of convers- 
ing with others through the medium 
of thought, and now that men have 


sense, 


become aware of the possibility of 
transmitting wireless messages, they 


more and more accus- 


will become 
tomed to the idea that the mind can 
throw out thoughts even more quickly 
and satisfactorily than the wireless 
telegraphy has done. 

We cannot agree, therefore, with 
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those who believe that it is a human 
impossibility for one man to commu- 
nicate with another in a distant land. 
Of course, some persons will be much 
more susceptible than others to re- 
ceive such communications and carry 
out the proper arrangements. 

We would be glad to have the opin- 
ions of our readers on this subject, in 
order that we may gauge the advance 
of this thought among them. 


CRIME, AND WHERE IT STARTS. 


A controversy has recently been car- 
ried on in Europe by Dr. Cesare Lom- 
broso and Dr. Max Nordau with re- 
gard to the study of criminal charac- 
teristics. ‘The latter authority makes 
the startling statement that the crim- 
inal is a parasite, morally and mental- 
ly degenerate, preying on the society 
that supports him, and comparable to 
the animal and vegetable parasites 
that exist by preying on larger organ- 
isms, to which they likewise make no 
return. He says: “Away with the 
definition of the lawyer; that crime is 
an infraction of the law. With that of 
a theologian that crime is a disobe- 
dience of command; and with that of 
the anarchist who, recognizing neither 
law nor divine command, and declares 
that crime is no crime at all.” 

On the other hand, Lombroso says, 
“That the chief of crime is 
avatism, and that crime is a matter of 
inheritance and reversion.” Further, 
“That the germs of all crimes lay 
within the heart of prehistoric man. 
Sometimes he has developed them, 
sometimes he has not. But any mod- 
ern criminal manifestation is a halt in 
moral progress, a harking back to our 


cause 
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prehistoric grandfather.” That, “ An 
absolutely new characteristic in a hu- 
man being is impossible; criminal im- 
pulses are as old as time.” 

The outcome of the discussion is, of 
course, most interesting to all scien- 
tific thinkers. “Why are some men 





DR. CESARE LOMBROSO, 
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criminals ? dis- 


and “Is 
are. questions which Phrenol- 


crime a 
ease ?” 
ogy has considered for many years. 
Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, and other 
early educationalists along the lines of 
Phrenological thought, have done 
much to clear public opinion in regard 
to them. 

Our own opinion favors the view 
that the tendency to crime is often in- 
herited; in fact, facts prove this to be 
the case, and therefore we are favor- 
able to the view brought out by Lom- 
broso, “ that the criminal is an active 


creature and that his senses, and par- 
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ticularly his sight and hearing, are 
very acute, and his muscular ability 
greater than that of the normal man; 
and if he is deficient in morals or in- 
telligence he displays, ou the other 
hand, a wonderful ingenuity;” and 
further, we believe that the particular 
type of criminal can be pointed out, 


and that the lowering of the standard 


of morals in the criminal’s mind is due 
to environments and 
which, if they had been otherwise, 
would have produced a higher type of 
individual. 

We believe that it is wrong for any 


surroundings 


man to believe in the fatality that 
classes man as a parasite, or even sup- 
poses that the children of criminals 
become criminals 


must necessarily 


themselves. We have known of cases 
(and we expect others have had the 
same experience) where children with 
poor, or even vile, surroundings have 
been taken out of these and given the 
best of culture and example and the 
children have developed their higher 
natures and have left their evil ways 
and become respectable citizens. 

There is hope for what is termed 
the criminal man, and Phrenology will 
show why we need more enlighten- 
ment on the subject of crime and its 
causes, and the future will reveal much 
that men do not now apparently un- 
derstand with regard to the working 
of the passionate side of human char- 
acter. 


THE LATE ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 

Few men on passing away will leave 
a wider gap in the affairs of New York 
than that occasioned by the loss we 
have been called to sustain through 
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the death of Abram 8S. Hewitt. He 
was not a man who had great privi- 
leges to start with in life, but by his 
mental industry, his mental capacity 
to make use of opportunities, his fore- 
sight in looking ahead and planning 
for the future, his courage in grap- 
pling with difficulties as they appeared 
before him, he has been able to fill 
a unique position among his fellow- 


men. He was a man of single-eyed 
conscience. Whatever he believed in 


he had the courage to express when 
called upon to do so. His Conscien- 
tiousness played a very important part 
in his career, and he was able to carry 
out to the last his independent mod- 
esty of bearing. In political as well 
as in private life he showed the sin- 
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cerity of his character and the earnest- 
ness of every purpose that he endorsed. 
His large Benevolence manifested it- 
self in the useful way in which he 
strove to benefit his fellow-men. His 
practical intellect showed itself to a 
marked degree by the way in which 
that he 
helped; while his thoughtfulness in 
administering public affairs won the 
esteem of those who differed from him 
in his political views. Few men have 
proved themselves to be more consist- 


he examined every cause 


ent or harmonious in the working out 
of their life plans than Mr. Hewitt, 
and few have been more ready to re- 
ceive the last call when it came, or 
have used their lives to a better pur- 
pose than he. 


————— 


REVIEWS. 


“The Left Side Man,” by Margaret 
Blake Robinson, author of “Souls in 
Pawn,” etc., published by J. S. Ogilvie 
Co., New York and London, is a book 
that thrills the readers. It treats on 
married life, and Naneen is the heroine. 
It is original from its title to the last 
page of the book; its characters are nat- 
ural and drawn from life, not stilted or 
artificial. We think “The Left Side 
Man ” after this will feel grateful to the 
writer for having placed him in his right 
light in society. The book is printed in 
good type, on excellent paper; thus it 
makes a readable book of 260 pages. We 
believe this book will have as ready a 
sale as had the one issued from the same 
pen, namely, ‘“ Souls in Pawn.” 


“How to Gain Health and Long Life,” 
by P. N. Hanney. Published by The 


Hazel Pure Food Co., Chicago. 


The book shows how animal and veg- 
etable bodies are related, and that per- 
sons should not die except from old age. 
It contains an interesting article in re- 
gard to promoting long life and hap- 
piness by obeying the simple laws of nat- 
ure, especially those of pure foods. It 
discusses how to digest food, also the 
necessity and uses of food. It states the 
proper kind of food to eat, the arrange- 


ment of meals and mastication. It gives 
a table of food values and a chapter on 
liquid foods; also when this kind of fooa 
is beneficial, and what to take. It speaks 
of the modern patent flour and its dis- 
advantages, but expatiates to some 
length on the nutritive qualities of whole 
wheat flour. It further enlarges on con- 
densed milk and its standard qualities. 
It gives some valuable hints as to how 
to detect the adulteration of foods, and 
the enormous amount of work the stom- 
ach must daily do. It gives the test for 
adulteration of milk, meats, ete., which 
no housewife should be ignorant of. One 
chapter is on “ Exercise and How to Take 
It,’ and a plea for physical culture is 
given from a health standpoint. ‘“ The 
Necessity for Pure Air and How to Se- 
cure It” is another chapter full of val- 
uable suggestions. The book does not 
close without explaining how to obtain 
sleep, the best time for taking it, and 
how to procure it, and offers some useful 
hints upon how to train a child. We 
consider the writer has been successful 
in uniting a vast number of valuable 
hints in a small space, and we believe 
the readers will be counted by thousands, 
as we cannot live in this age without se- 
curing all the practical hints possible by 
every person who has studied the sub- 
ject. 
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“The Life of Joseph Parker, the Late 
Pastor of the City Temple, London,” 
by Wm. Adamson, D.D., with portraits 
and illustrations. Published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York and Lon- 
don. 

This work will prove one of the most 
interesting biographies among our mod- 
ern preachers. It will live through the 
ages, and be sought as a reference book 
concerning one of London’s greatest 
preachers of the nineteenth century. All 
denominations listened to this prophetic 
man as one from who they could obtain 
some help. 

The story of his life begins with his 
boyhood and takes him through a life 
of vigorous work in London’s poorest 
center. Not many men could have held 
together such a congregation as this 
noble-minded, vigorous exponent of 
Christianity. The book contains more 
than his early life, parentage, and the 
historic events that surrounded his la- 
bors in Banbury and in Manchester, and 
more latterly in London, for it gives the 
inside of his character and gives us 
glimpses into his breadth and catholicity 
of mind among all denominations. 

The writer was a man who came very 
closely in touch with the great divine, 
hence he knew him not only as a public 
character, but also in his private life. 
He eulogizes his happy domestic expe- 
riences and enlarges on his devotion to 
children; in fact, gives some of the let- 
ters that he wrote to children with dia- 
grams, just as he made them. 

The writer mentions the issue of the 
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special work entitled, “The People’s 

Family Prayer Book,” which was pub- 

lished in the year of his silver wed- 

ding. It was a labor of love, and the 
writer boasted more care in its prepara- 
tion than in any of his other works. 

We are glad that Dr. Adamson has un- 
dertaken such a labor of love, for his 
work will pass into many lands, where- 
ever the great preacher’s sermons were 
read. The writer has made the book so 
real that we seem to live over again the 
days when we sat under him as our pas- 
tor. He often spoke whole volumes in 
one short sentence. 

“Words of Comfort,” from the prayers 
of Joseph Parker, late pastor of the 
City Temple, London, selected and ar- 
ranged by Amelia M. Fowler. Pub- 
lished by L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 
England; to be obtained from Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York City. 

This little book is the Dr. Parker birth- 
day book, and contains the living words 
from the prayers of Dr. Parker while he 
was in London. Many of the texts, as 
we have looked through the various an- 
niversaries of our life, have breathed 
benedictions to us, and this was exactly 
how his prayers spoke to his hearers. 
They were living interpretations or 
prophecies of what had or would take 
place. A large number of this book has 
been issued. There are some few copies 
left for those who desire to read the gold- 
en nuggets as he gave them from his 
pulpit. Thee book makes a nice little 
birthday present, and is bound in cloth, 
at a reasonable price. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
qood .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


695.—F. H. B.—Sabetha, Kansas.—-This 
lady’s photograph shows a _ person of 
strong character. She has energy, per- 
ception, intuition, and thoughtfulness 
combined with a strong moral and social 
nature. She is a natural leader and in- 


vestigator. Her mind seeks improve- 
ments, advanced ideas, and methods. 


gathers facts and stores them up, and 
when needed she knows where to find 
them. Her motherliness endears her not 
only to her home folks but to the com- 
munity. Her friends know she can be 
trusted and that she can usually see 
some way of helping them when in dif- 
ficulty, so it is a common thing for 
them to consult her. She enjoys doing 
for those who are in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances. “ Helpfulness”? might well 
be the key-word of her life. She has a 
great deal of determination, which is 
shown in carrying out her views of 
right rather than in selfish persistency. 
Hers is a mind of wonderful forecast, 
which plans for the future in detail as 
regards material things as well as spirit- 
ual. She has large Vitativeness, indicat- 


ing a strong hold on life, but she has 
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so much ambition and energy that she 
must be careful not to use her strength 
faster than she _ replenishes it, thus 
breaking down before it is necessary. 

Her power of communicating her 
ideas, of analysis and illustration, would 
help her to make an excellent teacher. 
As a physician she would have the con- 
fidence of her patients, for she would 
know their state of health almost in- 
tuitively, and would benefit them men- 
tally, and therefore physically, by her 
presence. She should cultivate self-es- 
teem, and take more time for eating and 
sleeping. 

696.—F. J. E.—Geddes, So. Dakota.— 
This little boy is well endowed both 
physically and mentally, and with proper 
training should become a strong and in- 
fluential man. He has a wonderful con- 
stitution, hence will easily overcome 
disease, and will tire out an ordinary 
child long before he is ready to stop 
playing. He is loving to those whom he 
knows, but will not be at all demonstra- 
tive to strangers until they have been 
weighed and found worthy of his friend- 
ship; even then his Secretiveness will 
keep him from being too friendly. His 
judgment of strangers is very keen, and 
as he gets older he will find his first 
opinions correct. Determination and 
Secretiveness are both strong, therefore 
his parents should be watchful that he 
is requested and persuaded more often 
than commanded. The latter method 
would be apt to make him willful and 
shut him up within himself. He notices 
everything and remembers it. This may 
not be apparent at the time, but after 


awhile something will call it forth. 
Work will be a delight to him—the 
harder it is the better he will like it. 


He will want to be the one to engineer 


OUR 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
q: estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

le You Use a Psruponym or IniITIAL18, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 

J. L. D.—Lythia Springs, Chautauqua. 
—We are glad to hear from you and know 
that you addressed our firm nearly fifty 
years ago, and spent the first dollar you 


could call your own for the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. We are glad also that 


you are, after a lapse of a few years, to 
take up the lecture field again in behalf 
of Phrenology, and hope you will have 
the best of success to attend your labors. 
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the game, and yet his management will 
be kindly and with evident thought. He 
is steadfast, thoughtful, fun-loving, and 
a lover of children. 

He should be taught to put his play- 
things away when he has finished play- 
ing. A drawer should be given him to 
keep his clothes in, and, in the spirit of 
play, show him how to keep the things 
in order. 

Business ability, also musical and con- 
structive talent, should develop early. 

He will make a good judge of form, 
size, and weight. 

697.—_W. H. D., Augusta, Wis.—You 
are a tireless worker for others. Never 
so happy as when you can help someone. 
You have a comprehensible brain. Your 
thoughts and plans are generated much 
faster than you can carry them out, al- 
though you can execute faster than nine- 
tenths of the people now. You have 
many irons in the fire and can attend 
to them all, but you would do well to 
take some of them out before you break 
down physically, for evidently your men- 
tality far exceeds your vitality, and you 
are inclined to become so interested in 
your work that you forget the physical 
entirely. You have an intuitive mind. 
You read people at a glance and they 
realize it. You are a reasoner, a critic, 
an idealist, as well as a worker. You are 
upright and social, a good provider, but 
should not try to do so much for others 
that you shorten your own time of use- 
fulness. You delight in large undertak- 
ings, in the beautiful, grand, and terrific 
in nature. With the proper education 
would make an excellent teacher, preach- 
er, doctor, phrenologist, or inspector of 
schools. Cultivate repose; take time to 
eat, sleep, and recreate. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


We note with interest your forty years’ 
experience as missionary in Shelby 
County in the paper called “Our Best 
Words.” The account is astonishing and 
shows how wide has been your expe- 
rience. 

J. L.—Gilmore City, Ia.—Many thanks 
for the receipt of your photographs, 
which show you to be a man possessed 
of fine abilities and a superb constitu- 
tion. You will find ‘The Modern Far- 
mer,” published in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to be an interesting paper; also the 
“Indiana Farmer,” Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the “‘ Prairie Farmer,” Chicago. We 
send you a copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL for February, which contains 
many points that will be interesting to 


vou and serviceable in defense of the 
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subject. 
lar subscriber, so that you may keep in 
touch with the work. 


When you can, become a regu- 


J. E. C.—Upper Alton, Il!.—Many 
thanks for your communication and 
your testimony in favor of Phrenology. 
We are glad that the examination given 
by Prof. Nelson Sizer twenty-four years 
ago, from photographs of your little girl, 
has proved to be of such value to you. 
With your permission so kindly given, 
we add your testimony of what you have 
accomplished: 

“T have the chart still in my posses- 
sion. His advice was followed strictly to 
the letter. My daughter was very deli- 
cate; we thought it was almost impos- 
sible to raise her to maturity, but thanks 
to the knowledge of the _ professor, 
coupled with our care, she has grown up 
a strong woman. I think that if Prof. 
Nelson Sizer were living now he would 
be satisfied to think how much good had 
resulted from one grain of seed sown 
broadcast which took root and grew to 
such a beautiful flower. My daughter 
has now grown into a beautiful woman, 
twenty-seven years of age, and weighs 
150 pounds. Her diet has been plain food, 
good milk, no tea or coffee. She was 
not sent to school until she was about 
eleven or twelve years of age. Before 
that she was not balanced—the mental 
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was in excess of the animal. Since then 
she has graduated from the high school 
with second honors.” 

You say we may refer any unbeliever 
in Phrenology to you. This we gladly 
do. : 

A. S. E.—Minetta, N. Y.—You ask us 
to explain what the development, large 
and small, of the occipital spine is a 
sign of; also whether or not its devel- 
opment is changed by age or sex. 

The development of a large occipital 
spine is invariably that of activity in the 
individual who possesses it. The motive 
temperament generally accompanies this 
activity, consequently, when there is but 
a small development of the occipital 
spine in the posterior region of the head 
you will find a person who prefers to 
ride rather than walk; to sit rather than 
stand: to do sedentary rather than active 
work. The development changes with 
age and sex; for instance, it decreases 
in activity when the occupation of the 
person obliges him or her to take an in- 
active line of work. When a girl or 
woman inherits her temperament and 
active disposition from her father, a con- 
siderable amount of the occipital spine 
is noticeable; but as a rule it is not so 
prominently developed in a woman as in 
a man. 





FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


FEBRUARY MEETINGS. 

On February 11th Mr. F. Cribb gave an 
interesting lecture before the above In- 
stitute, and on February 25th Mr. C. P. 
Stanley gave an instructive address be- 
fore the same Institute. 


MARCH MEETINGS. 
On March 1ith Miss S. Dexter is an- 
nounced to give a paper, and Mr. F. Jar- 
vis on March 25th. 


APRIL MEETINGS. 


On April 8th Mr. J. B. Eland will give 
an address and on the 22d Mr. D. T. El- 
liott will give the concluding lecture 
prior to the annual meeting on May 6th. 


The Fowler Phrenological Institute 
makes a specialty of teaching the theory 
and practice of Phrenology and its kin- 
dred subjects, private tuition, class in- 
struction, and is the only place in Eng- 
land where a complete course of train- 
ing in Phrenology and kindred subjects 
can be obtained. 

The Institute possesses a splendid li- 
brary (reference and circulating) for the 


use of its members, also museum con- 
taining upward of 500 skulls, busts, 
masks, and various anatomical illustra- 
tions. 





—> 
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NOTES. 


THE BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


J. Millott Severn, President. 


The above Association commenced its 
sixth annual session on October 8th 
last. Meetings are held fortnightly, as 
usual, from the first week in October un- 
til the last week in April. Increased in- 
terest has been maintained throughout 
the year. 


Mr. Walter Brooks is still busily en- 
gaged in Phrenological work at South- 
sea. He makes “ photo reading” a spe- 
cialty. 

Mr. W. J. Corbett, F.F.P.I., in a recent 
letter says: “I find in Glasgow, and 
wherever I have been in Scotland, that 
where unadulterated Phrenology is prac- 
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ticed and taught, the public respect and 
receive it.” 


Mr. C. Burton, of Birmingham, may be 
consulted daily at his rooms in Corpora- 
tion Street. 


Mr. J. T. Clinton, A.F.P.I., has removed 
to 32, Digbeth, Birmingham. His past 
success has necessitated larger premises. 


Mr. J. A. Cousins, of Sheffield, contin- 
ues to do excellent work as a practical 
Phrenologist. 


Mr. John Allen, F.F.P.I., Educational 
Phrenologist, may in future be consulted 
at “ Kilgrimol,” St. Amnne’s-on-the-Sea. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 


LECTURE FOR MARCH. 


The March lecture will be given by Dr. 
Constantine F. McGuire, of Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday, March 3d, at 8 P.M. The sub- 
ject will be, “The New Physical Culture 
Phrenologically Considered.” Dr. Mc- 
Guire is too well known to our readers 
to need any introductions further than to 
say that he is a graduate of the Insti- 
tute and a medical man of repute who 
embraces every opportunity to explain 
the benefits accruing from Phrenology. 


THE LECTURE FOR APRIL. 


The April lecture will be given by the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., on Tuesday, 
April 7th, at 8 P.M. The subject will be 
“Phrenology Illustarted by the Lan- 
guage of the Emotions and Passions.” 


The report of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for 1902 is just out and will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. It contains a full list of the 
graduates (759) since its inception in 
1866. Many interesting papers and all 
particulars are within its pages. 


MARTIN COUNTY STANDARD. 
Sherburn, Minn., Feb. 4, 1903. 


Prof. Morris, the Phrenologist, drew a 
full house at his lecture Monday night. 
His lecture was a very interesting one, 
and during the course of the evening he 
demonstrated his ability of reading the 
head in two tests, in both of which he 
was blindfolded. One was the selecting 
of three men of Scandinavian national- 
ity from three others of German nation- 
ality, and the other was the selecting of 
three Bryan democrats from three others 
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of the republican faith. The professor 
is creating considerable interest here 
and will undoubtedly draw good houses 
all week. 


“ Have just completed a course of lect- 
ures here on Phrenology, ete. I find the 
postmaster has been a life-long student 
of the noble science, and to him and his 
splendid wife I can be thankful for much 
of my success here. 

“Mr. Z. Dickinson and wife are tem- 
peramentally and Phrenologically per- 
fect mates. Two noble boys are the re- 
sult—one in college and the other teach- 
ing physics and chemistry at Clinton, 
Ta. 

* Jos. A. Huffman, 
* Osgood, Ia.” 


The following are the names and ad- 
dresses of Phrenologists who are giving 
examinations and lectures; 

George Cozens, graduate (1891), Hoople, 


N. D.; Dr. Martha J. Keller, graduate 
(1887), Cincinnati, O.; B. F. Loomis 


(1886), Viola, Cal.; J. B. Harris, grad- 
uate (1888), Norwood, Mo.; J. G. Scott, 
Mayetta, Kan.; D. C. Noder, Nevada, Mo.; 
J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. 
Alexander, graduate (1884), Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Ira W. Ely, Butler, Mo.; 
Henry Humphreys, graduate (1896), 
Houston, Texas; Alfred Herrington, 
Swainsboro, Ga.; Geo. W. Markley, grad- 
uate (1892), Pittsburg, Pa.; R. G. Maxwell 
(1887), Kinston, N. C.; Otto Hatry, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; George Morris, graduate (1878- 
84-88), Sherburn, Minn.; H. J. Brown, 
Baltimore, Md.; C. F. Boger, Cincinnati, 
0.; Ada D. A. Jocoy (1902), Boston, Mass.; 
C. A. Gates, Clarkesville, Iowa; Dr. John 
L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Societies wishing the attendance of 
Phrenologists at bazaars, meetings, con- 
versaziones, ete., should consult the 
Register, page 74. 
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PRIZES. 


No. 1. The Self-Instructor is offered as 
a prize for the best Phrenological story 
of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. The Manual of Mental Science 
is offered as a prize for five subscriptions 
of $1.00—or five. shillings—each for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be given to 
anyone who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions of $1.00—or five shillings. 

No. 4. “ Animal Magnetism ” is offered 
for the best article on the organ of “ Self- 
Esteem,” of not less than 500 words. 

Prize contest will close May 1st. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-, required te Register Letters whenever requested 
te de se. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-8TAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secure 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
- our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Education ” — Boston, Mass. — “‘ The 
Relation of Geography to the Other Sub- 
jects of an Elementary Course of Study ” 
is an interesting article by Supt. T. H. 
Armstrong, Medina, N. Y., and an article 
on “Centers of Historical Interest Near 
Boston,” by Supt. F. J. Havens, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. This is valuable from sev- 
eral standpoints: one, that it is illustrat- 
ed and shows us some of the historic 
places we have visited, and, secondly, it 
is valuable from its literary standpoint. 

“The Advantages which Accrue from 
a Classical Education ” is the second pa- 
per on the subject, written by Caroline 
R. Gaston. As many people are of the 
opinion that mathematics and the mod- 
ern languages are more valuable than the 
classics it will be interesting to note 
what Miss Gaston enthusiastically thinks 
on this subject. 





“The Delineator ”’—Butterick Pub. Co., 
N. Y.—The second paper by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Burney on “ Childhood ” treats this 
month on * Amusements; ” and as child- 
hood has a right to amuse itself it is a 
very important point what kind should 
be indulged in. 

The article on “Natural History 
Sketches,” by Charles McIlvaine, is beau- 
tifully illustrated with bats this month, 
and finely written. 

“The Road to Opera” is a finely illus- 
trated article by Walden Fawcett, and 
shows great taste in the writing. Be- 
sides a large number of beautiful cos- 
tumes, issued in quite a new style. 

“The World’s Events ”’—Dansville, N. 
Y.—contains an article on “ Andrew Car- 
negie,” who, it is said, gives away li- 
braries at the rate of two a day. This 
is his hobby. His portrait and his two 
residences illustrate the article. Many 
interesting topics of the day are intro- 
duced in its pages. 

“The Literary News”—New York.—A 
portrait of Henry Savage Lander with 
the two kittens who accompanied him in 
his wanderings makes a very pretty pict- 
ure. Throughout the monthly there are 
many other striking illustrations of the 
newest books. 

‘Mothers’ Journal’—New Haven, 
Conn.—contains an article on “The 
Event of the New Baby a Source of 
Pleasure to the Children,” by Mrs. May 
Schreiner, and is a bright little article. 

“Human Nature’’—San Francisco. — 
The opening article is upon “ A Success- 
ful Phrenologist,” who is Prof. Clarence 
Walter Cox, a Phrenologist of North Da- 
kota. 

“ The Importance of Being in Earnest,” 
by Prof. Allen Haddock, is an article 
worth reading, and will set people to 
thinking. 

“Health Culture”—New York—con- 
tains an article on “ Skating as an Exer- 
cise,” illustrated; also one on “A Dia- 
logue between Franklin and the Gout,” 
which is valuable as a lesson, though 
written a hundred years ago. 

“The Literary World”—Pub. Boston 
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—contains, as usual, valuable hints con- 
cerning books on biography, history, 
science, fiction, and religion. It is a mul- 
tum in parvo. 

“The Arena ”’—Alliance Pub. Co., New 
York—for February contains a fine num- 
ber of articles which makes the monthly 
particularly valuable as a literary agent. 

“The Labor Problem” is introduced 
by Horace Mann, M.S. “The School of 
Civies,” by the Rev. Adolph Roder; “ Psy- 
chology and Crime,” by Prof. Frank Em- 
ory Lyon, P.S., D.; “ The Woman of the 
Period,” by Mrs. Mary Merrick; and 
“Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” by Clara B. 
Colby; “‘ Marriage and Divorce,” by Hen- 
ry S. Harris. Surely this is a menu that 
will take some reading before it is ex- 
hausted. 

“American Monthly,” a “ Review of 
Reviews ”—New York—contains an ex- 
haustive article on Abram S. Hewitt, of 
New York, by Edward M. Shepard, “ The 
Present Status of Wireless Telegraphy,” 
by A. Frederick Collins, and ‘The New 
Cables Across the Pacific,” by Thos. 
Commerford Martin, among other inter- 
esting articles on current topics. 

“The Literary Digest ”—New York— 
in a recent number contained portraits 
of the senatorial elections. An article on 
“Small Families or Large,” by Mrs. Ida 
Huster Harper, is criticised. She believes 
that quality, not quantity, is imperatively 
needed in the modern family. An arti- 
cle on “James Martineau, a Saint of 
Theism,” and a copy of the painting 
by G. S. Watts is given with the article. 
A new portrait of Dr. Lyman Abbott ac- 
companies an article on his latest theo- 
logical work, ‘‘ The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,” and is an article of present day 
importance. 

“Chat ’”’— New York—for February 
contains an article on Abraham Lincoln, 
whose birthday was celebrated on the 
12th. Another article on “ Memory,” by 
J. A. Fowler, and “ More Chat,” by Pat- 
rick J. Sweeney, among other interesting 
articles, makes up a readable monthly. 

“Literary Life’”’—New York—contains 
its usual amount of interesting matter 
and criticisms upon the literature of the 
day. 

“The Dog Fancier” — Battle Creek, 
Mich.—is illustrated by a number of en- 
teresting dogs and contains matter more 
or less of value to those who rear and are 
anxious to purchase dogs. 

“The Christian Work and Evangelist ” 
—contains up-to-date points of view on 
many interesting subjects. The Nature 
and Science Department is of value to 
its readers, also the article on “China 
and the Chinese,” by Robert Speare, il- 
lustrated. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Young men who have to work their 
own way to eminence should study Phre- 
nology. It will be an advantage to them 
to be able to understand those with 
whom they come in contact, will it not? 

Young women? Will they not find 
value in being able to judge correctly the 
worth of young men who may pay their 
addresses? If they must earn their own 
living will anything assist them more 
than the ability to measure persons cor- 
rectly? 

Mothers? Do they not need help in 
the proper management and training of 
their children? Will anything help ther 
like understanding the peculiarities of 
the little ones? 

Housekeepers? Can all servants be 
treated alike? Is there any science, 
aside from Phrenology, that will tell why 
they cannot? Is it not of value to know 
who may be dictated to and who will be 
the best kind of help if orders are given 
as suggestions? 

Clergymen? They must be familiar 
with the operations of the mind, must 
they not? When they can demonstrate 
to selfish men that they may be happier 
in this life as well as hereafter, by cul- 
tivating their moral natures, they will 
have added power, will they not? 

Lawyers? Must they not judge their 
clients? Must they not be able to tell 
the nature of witnesses and their desire 
to tell the truth, and also to understand 
each man on the jury to be able to appeal 
to them effectively ? 

Physicians? They must consider the 
constitutions and idiosyncrasies of their 
patients as well as their ailments, must 
they not? 

Teachers? Do they find all the pupils 
alike? Can they tell why they are not? 
Will they not be aided by knowing whom 
to encourage and how to manage the ob- 
streperous, the dull, and the precocious? 

Agents? Will they not be aided by 
ability to read strangers? Will it not be 
an advantage to them to know with 
whom they may be free and social, with 
whom dignified and reserved, etc.? 

Managers? They will be helped if they 
know before employing a person that he 
will prove competent, will they not? 
They will be aided if they can reject in- 
telligently such as apply that are not 
adapted to the work in hand, will they 
not? 

Everybody? If not, why not? Is there 
any other system of mental philosophy 
that will enable a man to know himself 
and his neighbors? Is it not of advan- 
tage to every person to possess such 
knowledge? 

Where? The American Institute of 
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Phrenology is the only place where a 
thorough course of instruction is given 
with its application to all the affairs of 
life. Here are the most competent in- 
structors in the world and the largest 
cabinet and apparatus in existence. 


The Phrenological Annual for 1903 is 
brimful of entertaining and instructive 
reading. There are but a few copies to 
offer and on this account everybody wio 
should cannot have the opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the specially in- 
teresting author, M. Vingo, of Paris, who 
wrote on the characteristics of the 
French. 

J. A. Fowler’s “Manual of Mental 
Science,” $1.00, is specially adapted to the 
use of parents. 

With a knowledge of Phrenology, pa- 
rents who are careless will in some meas- 
ure realize the grave responsibility 
which is placed upon them in the faithful 
upbringing of the lives whom the Creator 
has been pleased to give into their 
charge, and by applying it will be en- 
abled to train each little one to become 
a useful member of society. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, estab- 
lished 1838, is widely known in America 
and Europe, having been before the read- 
ing world over 65 years, and occupying 
a place in literature exclusively its own, 
viz., the study of human nature in all iis 


phases, including Phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, ethnology, physiology, etc., to- 


gether with the “ Science of Health,” and 
no expense will be spared to make it the 
best publication for general circulation, 
tending always to make men better phy- 
sically, mentally, and morally. Parents 
and teachers should read the JOURNAL, 
that they may better know how to gov- 
ern and train their children. Young 
people should read the JOURNAL that 
they may make the most of themselves. 
It has long met with the hearty approval 
of the press and the public. 


—_ - » —__— 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 
A handsome symbolical head, made 
from new and special drawings designed 
for the purpose. The pictorial illustra- 
tions show the location of each of the 
phrenological organs and their natural 
language. The head is about twelve 
inches wide, handsomely lithographed in 
colors and on heavy plate paper, 19x24 
inches, mounted with rings for hanging, 
or may be framed. Price, $1.00. Is given 
to new subscribers with the JOURNAL for 
$1.50. 


AND SCIENCE OF 






HEALTH 











CLEANLINESS. 
As the proverb says, “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness,” and this is literally 
true. Cleanliness is absolutely essential 
to keep the body in good health. The 
pores of the skin should be kept open by 
means of the daily bath; the morning 
tub—very short—is the simplest; where 
it cannot be had, a sponge bath or a 
rub down all over with a wet towel may 
take its place, and is just as efficient. 
Never take a cold bath when shivering 
with cold; either take then a warm bath, 
or get warm by exercise and using fric- 
tion soap. Sample, 25 cents. 

Phrenologists should combine and 
help each other, both by way of investi- 
gation and = imparting information. 
There should be no petty jealousy be- 
tween its members, because this science 
should liberalize and broaden the minds 
of its students and lift them up to a 
higher plane than a mere consideration 
of self. They should stand by each other, 
both in prosperity and in adversity, and 
encourage its members to vie with each 
other by way of advocating a full con- 
sideration of every phase of human 
thought. Each member should have suf- 
ficient courage to stand by that which 
he believes to be true. 

In upholding the principle or size it 
is of course not maintained that that is 
the only condition. Quality is as im- 
portant as quantity, but Phrenology 
maintains “that just as a larger muscle 
gives greater physical strength as a 
rule, so a larger brain will give greater 
vigor of mental impulse.” If you get 
the quality with the quantity you will 
get the cleverer man, but a large brain 
with a sluggish temperament will not re- 
sult in such efficient mental strength as 
a smaller brain with a more active tem- 
perament. “The Self-Instructor in 
Phrenology.” $1.00. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

*T stopped my subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with the end- 
ing of 1902, but do you know I feel I 
cannot give it up. Enclosed please find 
$1.00 for another year. * 

“T have a description of my character 
written from photographs under date of 
Dec. 15, 1890, and numbered 5118. It 
was some five years after receiving this 
description before I was able to act upon 
the advice and take up medicine. Hav- 
ing done so, I feel that the advice was 
good—the best probably that could have 
been given. 

“x. S. 8. B.D. 


* Chicago, [11.” 
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L. N. FOWLER’S PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUST. 


The bust is made of china, and so let- 
tered as to show the exact location of 
each of the phrenological organs. The 
head is nearly life-size, and very orna- 
mental, deserving a place on the center- 
table or mantel, in parlor, office, or study. 
Price, $5.00. 


+ 
“CURATIVE ELECTRICITY.” 


A manual for the home treatment of 
disease, containing exposures of elec- 
trical frauds. Part I. How to choose ap- 
paratus. Part II. The Treatment of Gen- 
eral Complaints. Part III. The Treat- 
ment of Special Diseases. 


— —_—_ 


“HOW TO ACQUIRE AND STRENGTH- 
EN WILL POWER. 


By Professor R. J. Ebbard. Rational 
training of the will and the development 
of energy. This ingenious course of self- 
treatment primarily removes all impedi- 
ments to energy and will-power, such as 
neurasthenia, absence of mind, insomnia, 
exhaustion and debility, headache, 
trembling, timidity, trepidation, neural- 
gia, nervous pains, loss of appetite, indi- 
gestion, weak memory, confusion, fits of 
passion, alcoholism, nicotinism, hysteria, 
cowardice, absent-mindedness, lack of 
self-confidence, melancholia, stage-fright, 
fright of exams., bashfulness, etc. 


“Hypnotism and the Dectors” gives a 
most interesting account of the first ap- 
pearance of hypnotism in the doctrines 
and practices of Mesmer and his imme- 


diate followers, whose theories and 
processes, although differing greatly 


from those of our modern hypnotists, be- 
long to the same general category, and 
must be known if modern hypnotism is 
to be understood; besides which, those 
theories and processes have a great in- 
trinsic interest. Mr. Richard Harte, as 
an old student of hypnotics, is eminently 
fitted to treat the subject; and he has 
done so in this volume with great ability, 
as well as with complete impartiality. 


The Fowler Institute is open daily for 
Phrenological consultations. Visitors to 
London should not fail to visit this Insti- 
tute for advice as to choice of pursuits. 


-~— * 


“The Living Age” for 1903, founded 
by E. Littell in 1844, maintains its high 
standard of literary excellence. It pre- 
sents with satisfactory completeness the 
best essays, reviews, sketches of travel 
and discovery, poetry, scientific, bio- 
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graphical, and political information from 
the field of foreign periodical literature. 
A few of its numerous contributors are: 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Mrs. Alice Meynell, Wm. Watson, 
John Morley, and Prince Kropotkin. 
New subscribers for 1903 can have free, 
until edition is exhausted, the thirteen 
weekly issues for October, November, and 
December, 1902. Published weekly at 
$6.00 a year, single copies fifteen cents 
each, by The Living Age Company, Bos- 
ton. 


~~ —¢« 
The February number of “New 
Thought ” brings to the reader all that 
the title implies. Even they who stand 
upon the border-land of thought cannot 
fail to gather here that which will give 
desire to further entrance. “ Real Faith,” 
a story-lesson by that grand good wom- 
an, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, associate editor, 
with William Walker Atkinson, who 
writes ably on “The Man Who Does 
Things.” Other contributors are Uriel 
Buchanan, Elizabeth Towne, Sidney 
Flower. 
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“Tnstruction in Shorthand.” A_ practical 
plan, consisting of twenty lessons, for use in 
public schools and by teachers of the art. 
Price, $1. 

“Why Shorthand Is Difficult to Read.” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Shorthand 
writers, teachers, and students will find this 
suggesting and useful, and all interested in 
the subject should read it. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rey. J. 
F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. “I like 
the book. I am particularly glad to see Dr. 
Pomeroy’s introduction. I like the vivid pict- 
uring and strong language of your book very 
much,.”—E. R. Shepherd, author of “ True 
Manhood.” 

“The best thing in the book is the second 
part, which gives a pen-picture of “The Right 
Maiden to Marry.”—The “ Pioneer,” London, 
England. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D.” 
By Mary F. Eastman, 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. This work, prepared at the desire of 
and with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
has just been published. 

“ A Diary of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic and Handbook of Military Information.” 
By George J. Manson. Price, 15 cents. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In three 
parts. 1. Its relation to unbelief; 2. Its false 
uses and true; 3. Its relations to the Church. 
By George Jarvis Greer, D.D. 12mo,82 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Forward Forever.” A response to Lord 
Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” 
‘* Heaven on Earth,” and other poems. By 
William J. Shaw, the poet hermit. 18mo, 34 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


” 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. ‘The set will be sent for $13.00, 
Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


For 1903 








The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
Ig92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Sciencé Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face _ Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
GEO. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


Name.... 
Post Office te oe rane a ee are ee ey 
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Hypnotism 
ova we NOCLOTS 


(I.) 
Animal Magnetism 


@-. « HYPNOTISM AND THE Doctors” gives a most in 
teresting account of the first appearance of Hypnotism, 
in the doctrines and practices of Mesmer and his 
immediate followers, whose theories and processes, 
although differing greatly from those of our modern 
Hypnotists, belong to the same general category, and 
must be known if Modern Hypnotism is to be under- 
stood; besides which, those theories and processes 
have a great intrinsic interest. Mr. Richard Harte, as 
an old student of Hypnotics, is eminently fitted to treat 
the subject, and he has done so in this volume with 
great ability, as well as with complete impartiality. In 
it he gives a clear account Of Mesmer’s theory of dis- 
ease, and of his methods for producing the ‘ crises”’ 
on which he relied for the wonderful cures which he 
made. 

In the preface of twenty-five pages, wg author 
formulates avery strong indictment of the Fac ulty. 
Mr. Harte believes that of all professions, the medical 
is the most important to mankind, and the thesis which 
he upholds in this outspoken preface is that, as at 
present constituted and organized, the Faculty (or 
doctors corporately and collectively) does not, and 
cannot, exercise the very important function in the 
community, which it undoubtedly should exercise, as 
the guardian of the health of the nation. Not the least 
interesting feature of this preface is the description at 
the end of a simple experiment, which anyone can try 
for himself, and which seems to prove that there exists 
an actual and real ‘‘ psychic force,” at present un- 
known to, or ignored by, science, which is capable of 
affecting material substances by attraction or repul- 
sion, and which is projected from the human organ- 
ism, and is under the control of the will. 

The volume is beautifully printed and bound, and 
the pages are honest pages—not little islands of print 
in the middle of oceans of margin. 


AMERICAN PRICE, #2.00 
In the press 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 


(IL.) 
From Mesmer to Braid 


To follow soon 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 


(III.) 
Modern Hypnotism 


LONDON NEW YORK 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





How to Acquire 
and Strengthen 
Willi Power .° 


Modern Psycho-Therapy 


A Specific Remedy for Neurasthenia and 
Nervous Diseases 


A Rational Course of Training 
of Volition and Development of 
Energy after the Methods of the 
Nancy School (as represented by 
Drs. Ribot Liebeault, Liegeois, 
Bernheim, De Lagrave, Paul 
Emile Lévy, and other eminent 
physicians). 


By Richard J. Ebbard 





PRICE TWO DOLLARS 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., London 


PSYCHIC POWER 


through Practical Psychology, a quarterly magazine 
devoted to Personal Magnetism, Hypnotism and 
Psycho-Physical Culture. Send 10c for sample copy. 
WM. A. BARNES, 127 HOWER AVE . CLEVELAND, O. 


A New Poster 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x 24 inches 





Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


$1.00 PER HUNDRED 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 


CENTS (silver), to pay postage, will bring 
you sample copies of a large humbe r of 
magazines and papers. ORACLE PUB. 


CO., 1710 Felton St., South Berkeley, Cal. 


In writing to advertisers please mention 1 The Phrenological Journal 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E, C,, LONDON, ENGLAND 





OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


2. ‘To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
ete., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 

3. 'To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 


as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 70 DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
YJECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 
(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 


(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 


JAMES BRAKE | 


HENRY CROSS 5 Joint Secretaries 
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_ The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa. 


PHRENOLOCY 


1S. POW LER 





SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly at first trial, 
awaken at any desired time and thereby cure all known 
diseases and bad habits, control their dreams, read the 
minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the 
earth, solve hard questions and problems in this sleep 
and remember all when awake, his so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will be sent to anyone for only 10 cents 
(silver), Sold on credit. Actually ae you to do 
the above before any charge whatev 

Prof. R. E. Dutton, Lincoln, Neb., U.S.A 


I will qualify you at your home to fill any position wheres 


FIRST-CLASS 
BOCK-KEEPER 


may be wanted, for the sum of #8.00; time requi 
two to four weeks. ("Money PB onsen ‘if unsuccosstult 
Bxperienced and inexperienced alike benefited. 
PUPILS PLACED IN PAYING POSITIONS. 
Have recently had five applications for book-keepers! 





Take a 





ADDRESS @wZe 


IT THUS: 
J. H. GOODWIN, 
ROOM 4,1215 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Turn it over and write on the back the following : 





Dear Sir: 

Please send me a descriptive 
pamphlet of your ‘‘ Improved Book-keeping 
and Business Manual,’ and oblige, 

Yours truly, 





(Your name) 


a) eee ea 











Hand it to “ Uncle Sam,” and st wal receive by re- 
turn mail something which eve: k-keoper and and 
sssive business man who wishes “vy A yo 
TIMES should possess. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 1oo divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 





A, Sharp Point 


in be kept on Dixon’s Amerjcan Grantee 


They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J. 








FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, aiso large Catalogue ol 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels, Badges, Pins, Charms 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





We. “have been ‘commissioned by. over r 100 “different 
Editors, Publishers, ete., to distribute SAMPLE 
COPIES of various up-to- date’ Newspapers, Magazines, 
Books and Periodicals, and will forward same to every- 
one sending us 15c, (stamps or silver) to help pay postage. 
CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH enn 
AGENCY, 227 North Branswick St., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 


10 CENTS 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents. 











1020 Market Street ° San Franciseo 








In writing to advertisers please mention The he Phrenological Journal 
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Is Phrenology True? 


It is not only true, but its principles 
are so simple that a child can understand 
them. Make a testofthe matter. Find 
a single instance where a man ever 
thought or wrote like Kant or Herbert 
Spencer, with a very retreating upper 
forehead like that of Gambetta. Find a 
man with a narrow upper forehead who 
ever thought or wrote like Edgar Allen 
Poe; or see if there was ever a great 
genius in the direction of engineering or 
physical science whose lower forehead 
was narrow and depressed. Discover if 
you can, a great portrait painter whose 


eyes are very near together. Or produce 
a musical composer of equal rank with 
Beethoven or Wagner, whose forehead is 
not wide at the temples. 

Similar tests may be made with re- 
gard toall other regions of the brain, 
or with any well defined mental charac- 
teristics, and the phrenological principles 
will invariably be found true. 


} 
| 
| 


Success Is 


Best reached by a knowledge of one’s 


| capacity, that advantage may be taken 
of it, and of weak points, that guard may 


be set against defeat, Many failures are 


| due to the want of proper appreciation of 


one’s ability. It is not always great 


| talent that contributes most to success in 
lite, but special ability, well directed, and 


backed by such knowledge of one’s 


| strength as will insure confidence in 


results. 
Phrenological Examinations have 


| often roused men to efforts which led to 
| fame and fortune where but little was 
| expected. A successful man once said: 


‘*Prof. Sizer told me I had the machinery 
for success within me, but it needed to be 
set in motion; this I have done with 
most satisfactory results.’’ 





A journeyman tailor of this city was told in a Phren- 
ological Chart made by the examiner of the FowLer 


| & Weits Co,, that he would do well as a druggist. 
He f llowed ihe advice and became eminent in the trade. 


~VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN CULTURE 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE 


WHOLLY FOR USE 


FOR QUICK USE 


FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 


Not an unnecessary word in it. 


Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. Just the 
way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 


enemies and all others, 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING 


INDESCRIBABLY ORICINAL 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUCHT, PUBLISHER 
130 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


Everybody? If not, why not? Is there any other system of 
mental philosophy that will enable a man to know himself and his 


neighbors? Is it not of advantage to every person to possess such 


knowledge ? 

Where? The American Institute of Phrenology is the only place 
where a thorough course of instruction is given with its application 
to all the affairs of life. Here are the most competent instructors 








in the world and the largest cabinet and apparatus in existence. 
. THE PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
\ 
i, * This is the only collection of the kind and con- 
Mi tains casts from Life and Busts of hundreds of 
; celebrated people in whom the publie are in- 





terested. Among others the following; of many 
of these no duplicates are in existence, and the 
originals have been procured at great expense. 
Napoleon, I.; Webster, Lincoln, John C. Calhoun, 


\ 
: Henry Clay, Grant, Voltaire, Thos. Paine, Gui- 
iN teau, Lord Byron, Dante, Bryant, ‘Edison, Hux- 
; ‘ Py ley, Gen. Hancock, Gerritt Smith, Chastine Cox, 
i a: Rugg, Idiot Family (Hillings), Laura Bridge- 
og a man (deaf, dumb, and blind), Cuvier, Prof. 
Morse, Edwin Forest, Kean, Walter Scott, 
Robt. Burns, John Quincey Adams, Gall, Spurzheim, Dr. Tanner, Me- 
Dr. Cox, Dr. Valentine Mott, Mrs. 


Clellan, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Gottfried (murderess), Salmon P. Chase, Houdans, Washington, Sum- 
ner, Cardinal McCloskey, Thos. H. Benton, Black Hawk, Aaron Burr, 
Alex. Hamilton, O’Connell, Gilmore, Washington Irving, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Oliver Cromwell, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tom Moore, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Patty Canon, a case water-brain; Hara Waukay (New 
Zealand Cannibal), Elihu Burrit, Gen. Scott, Franklin, Greeley, 
Seward, Jas. Fisk, John Kelly, Rich. B. Sheridan, Lord Chatham, 
Robt. Bruce, Wm. Pitt, Rev. John Pierpont, Robt. Dale Owen, Dr. 
Hahnemann, Dr. Carnochan, Dr. Newman, Dr. Alcott, Chas. Dickens, 
Raphael, Pres. Barnard, Dio Lewis, Pere Hyacinth, Flat-headed Ind- 
ian, Captain Cook, Osceola, Horace Mann, Dr. Saml. Howe, Dr. Trall, 
Francis Wright, Frederick, the Great, Dean Swift, Martin Van Buren, 
Millard Fillmore, Zack. Taylor, Jas. K. Polk, Lafayette, Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, Neanderthal, Man and Gorilla, Mad Malibran, Sylvester 
Graham, John C. Fremont, Dupuytren, Dr. Chalmers, and many others. 

The above collection is on view daily and may be viewed by the 
public on presentation of a card of introduction. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Contains the choicest selection of pkhrenological reading, works on 
phrenology, physiognomy, physiology, ete., also a number of rare and 
searce works (which cannot now be bought) for reference only. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually, including one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


LP 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
4 BMast 22d Street, New York 
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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY?: 


The Correspondence Course has proved a boon to many students 
who cannot give the time to take instruction in any other way. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF FORTY LESSONS. 


The course is divided into four parts of ten lessons each, and 
comprises forty lessons altogether. 
{ The fee for the entire Course is one hundred dollars, payable in 
advance. 

The lessons are on the following subjects: 


THE FIRST COURSE. 
The first Course comprises the location, definition, and division 
of the various parts of the brain, skull, and mental faculties and 


the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the Head, 
The Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. 


SECOND COURSE. 


1. Ethnology. 5. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 
2. Nationalities that comprise the 6. Physiognomy of Handwrit- 
Caucasion race. ing, Walk, ete. 
3. Nationalities that comprise the 7. Anatomy. 
Mougolian, Indian, and Ne- 8. Physiology. 
gro races. 9. Heredity. 
4. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. 10. Inheritance and Long Life. 
THIRD COURSE. 

. Practical Hygiene of the Body. 6. The Longitudinal Section, ete. 
2. Hygiene of the Brain. 7. Animal Magnetism, the Will. 
3. Exterior of the Brain. 8. Experimental Phrenology. 

4. The Cerebellum and Under 9. Men and Women Compared. 
Surface. 10. Choice of Pursuits. 


5. The Interior. 
FOURTH COURSE. 


1. Instinct and Reason. 7. Adaptation in Marriage. 

2. Instinet and Reason. 8. Adaptation in Marriage. 

3. Diseases of the Brain. 9. Measurements and Brain 
4. Moral Accountability of Man. Weights. 

5. Elocution. 10. Examination of a Head. 

6. Elocution. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT. 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the 
students will return them, answered, on a certain day of the follow- 
ing week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of 
each subject given by a teacher of the Institute. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses 
by mail, which are simply written out in typewritten form, without 
any personal supervision. 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary. 


24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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disease arises from the retention of waste matterin the system 


waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASC pt 


The statement of fact in the last sentence ‘s deceivir 





The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety 





APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, 


** The most perfect system of me -dical treatment that the 


*T still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so 
tingle of health in their bodies. 

NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. 


which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New Yc 


special offer for this month only. 


By NELSON SIZER 10 Cents 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Pennine | 
American Institute of Phrenology 


Aluminum, $.25 each 





The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. L. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
Nature's drainage being clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large inte mg Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 


ly simple, 

which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick 

room here merely to touch upon its fie Id, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “If 

external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness. 

ine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CURES. 

*YPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HE ADACHES, 

CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. 

An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


**T am using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 


wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rey.’J. B. RICHARDSON. great thé at I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it.’ Rey. J. H. HYMAN. 


OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 


“T have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 

many that had almost despaired ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
that does not express it. I shall do all I can to persuade 

Rey. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it Rev. J. H. FORTSON. 

TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 

ork you are earnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 

write for our pamphlet, ‘* The What, The Why, The Way,”’ which will be sent free on application, together with our great 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















































































































for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
and well, surpasses the J. B. L. CASCADE. here is 





























































































Itis e ndorse d and prescribed by emine nt physicians. 

























































































































































































Potting Married ana Keeni ‘aj Who Should Marry — and 
Getting Married au Keeping Married Richt Selection in Wedlock 


10 Cents Bach 


J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 


Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio Suite 1405-8 126 State Street, Chicago 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to cail to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 


Fine Silver, $1.50 each 


Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 








81 and 83 Columbia Heights 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


- BROOKLYN, N.Y. 









Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address : 
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An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M_D. 
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